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in  their  need,  and  when  our  help  is  “  You  are  a  rich  Engli-Ji  iiiilord  — 
ZELDA’S  FORTUNE.  given  as  a  free  gift  and  not  as  a  loan,  and  you  would  really  marry  a  dancing 

Marietta  escaped  from  many  a  feast,  girl  off  the  stage?” 

BOOK  II.  SYLVIA’S  BRACELET.  and  from  not  a  few  dissipations,  in  “  Y’es,  a  million  times,  if  I  were 

order  to  go  home  and  wait  upon  her  King  of  England.” 

CHAPTKR  VII.  (coniinued.^  helpless  foundling.  If  the  Cornflower  “ Thank  you,”  she  saiil  frankly.  “I 

had  been  a  dog  or  a  bird,  it  would  not  1  don’t  think  I  ever  had  a  real  oif’er  of 
“  Impossible,  Frdulein.”  said  the  have  been  the  same.  AVhen  the  fever  ,  marri.age  before.  I  don’t  exactly  know 

manager,  deferentially  but  firmly.  was  at  its  height,  the  unwearied  Mari-  how  to  behave.  But  —  let  me  see  — 

“  We  cannot  turn  the  theatre  into  a  etta  had  sat  up  in  the  sick-room  for  ;  have  I  not  heard  something  about  a 

hospital  for  beggar-girls  at  this  nights  together  after  coming  home  certain  disconsolate  widower  ”  — 

hour.”  tired  and  sleepy  from  the  stage.  It  lie  frowned  angrily.  “  Can’t  you 

“  I  insist  upon  it,”  said  Marietta.  was  no  recognized  duty  on  her  part  —  understand  ?  ”  he  asked.  “  People 

“  Impossible,”  repeated  the  manager.  so  let  those  who  please  suggest  that  often  marry  when  they’re  young,  and 

It  could  not  be  expected  that  he  should  |  there  was  neither  sense  nor  merit  in  don’t  love  till  they’re  old,  sometimes, 

conform  to  all  her  whims ;  he  must  |  indulging  her  whim  of  not  passing  by  My  time  has  come  now.” 

draw  the  line  somewhere.  “  Won’t  !  on  the  other  side.  i  Marietta  held  out  her  hand, 

vou  get  into  your  carriage,  Frdulein  t  The  manager  was  afraid  that  her  i  “  Will  you  forgive  me  ?  ”  she  said. 

You  will  catch  your  death  of  cold  out  own  health  might  break  down ;  but  it  “I  know  you  can.  No  ;  I  can’t  marry 

here ;  and  to-morrow  evening,  you  did  not,  anil  he  could  not  interfere.  I  you.  There  are  reasons  you  can’t 

know  —  another  court  patronage  ”  —  Her  English  friend,  however,  was  |  understand.  I  couldn’t  marry  you  if 
For  all  answer  she  took  off  her  bolder.  I  I  wished  it  —  and  ”  — 

famous  swan’s-down  cloak  and  threw  it  “  What  is  that  street-girl  to  you  ?  ”  I  “  You  do  wish  it.  Marietta  ?  What 

over  the  bare  shoulders  of  the  flower-  he  asked  one  morning,  while  killing  I  then.” 

girl.  his  time,  or  rather  devouring  it  whole-  “No;  I  don’t  wish  it.  I  wish  to  be 

“  The  police-bureau,”  somebody  sug-  |  sale,  in  the  dancer’s  boudoir.  |  free.  You  call  this  life  of  mine  wear- 

gested.  She  lifted  her  sho’ulders,  a  gesture  ing  —  it  is  not  wearing  :  it  is  life,  and 

“  The  hospital,”  suggested  another.  of  hers  that  always  charmed  the  Eng-  it  is  joyful.  I  will  be  neither  wife  nor 

The  actress  stamped  her  foot.  “Jo-  lishman.  “Rather,  what  is  she  to  mother.  You  say  you  would  ask  me 

hann,”  she  called  out  to  her  coachman,  you  ?  ”  she  asked  iu  her  turn,  throwing  to  marry  you  if  you  were  a  king.  I 

“put  this  girl  into  the  carriage.  In-  her  little  head  round  sideways  towards  don’t  say  I  would  not  marry  a  king, 

stantly  —  do  you  hear  ?  Or  I  will  the  largest  mirror  in  the  room.  but  my  heart’s  in  my  heels,  and  there 

walk  home,  and  you  shall  quit  my  ser-  “  Only  —  that  I  am  jealous  of  her.  it  will  stay.  I  won’t  ask  anybody  to 

vice  to-morrow.  There  —  gallop  home.  That’s  all.”  take  me  as  I  am.” 

Which  of  you  there  has  got  some  “  Jealous  V  Of  a  girl  ?  ”  “  But  if  I  don’t  ask  for  all  your 

brandy?  Nobody?  Never  mind —  “Yes  —  of  a  girl :  just  as  I  should  heart.  Marietta — if  I  will  gladly  take 

Martha,  my  eau  de  Cologne.  Now  be  of  a  kitten.”  you  as  you  are  —  if — Marietta,  it’s 

—  quick  1  Gallop,  and  call  up  Doctor  “  Why,  I  believe  you  are  jealous  of  ;  not  my  way  to  make  fine  speeches,  or 
Marcus  on  the  road.”  my  own  shadow.”  go  down  on  my  knees.  But,  heart  or 

The  manager  offered  his  arm  to  help  “  So  I  am.”  no  heart,  all  1  want  in  this  world  is 

in  Marietta  after  her  patient,  but  she  “  That  is  pleasant  —  to  be  offered  you.” 

turned  her  whole  back  upon  him  and  an  engagement  for  the  part  of  Des-  “  Without  my  heart  no  one  shall 

was  off  at  full  speed  without  another  demona.’*  have  me.” 

word.  “  Marietta  1  You  are  the  most  ”  —  “  You  cannot  love  me  ?  ” 

Dr.  Marcus  naturally  suggested  her  !  “  Don’t  be  angry  1  Do  all  English-  “  I  have  a  thousand  friends  —  but 

removal  from  Marietta’s  luxurious  villa  j  men  pretend  to  make  love  by  looking  you  shall  be  the  first  of  them — if  you 

to  the  hospital,  but  admitted  at  the  :  as  sullen  as  a  bear  ?  I  think  I  shall  please.” 

same  time  that  the  case  was  highly  j  take  my  chance  of  marrying  some  “  I  must  be  more  than  friend,  or  — 
critical.  i  grand-duke  or  ex-king  after  all.”  enemy.”  He  lowered  his  eyes,  and 

“  Pray,  doctor,”  asked  the  Ballerina,  |  “  Marietta  —  I  have  come  to  speak  the  word  fell  from  him  as  though  not 

“  if  I  were  your  patient,  would  you  |  to  you  seriously.  1  am  an  English-  meant  to  fall. 

advise  my  nurse  to  remove  me  ?  ”  man.”  “  Herr  Maynard  1  ”  she  exclaimed, 

“  Not  unless  I  wanted  to  kill  you,  “  Thank  you  for  telling  me  that :  i  with  a  living  flash  from  her  bright 
Fraulein.”  though  it  is  not  exactly  news.”  eyes,  like  liglitning ;  or,  to  take  a  less 

“Then  you  ,  shall  not  remove  her.  “lam  not  a  grand-duke  nor  an  ex-  stale  comparison,  like  Mile.  Leezinska 

You  must  let  me  be  kind  to  the  people,  king.  But  I  am  better  off  than  a  when  she  brought  the  music-book 
dwtor  —  the  people  have  been  very  j  sackful  of  them.  I  am  my  own  mas-  down  upon  the  head  of  Mr.  Abner, 

kind  to  me.”  |  ter,  and  not  a  boy  —  I  mean  what  I  “  My  enemy  I  Are  you  laughing  at 

So  the  Cornflower  was  transplanted  i  say.  You  know  how  much  I  love  you.  me,  or  mad  ?  ” 

into  a  conservatory,  and  was  nursed  ,  Will  you  give  up  this  wearing  life  of  “Yes,  I  am  mad.  You  make  me  so. 
with  the  bright  zeal  that  her  protec-  I  yours  —  will  you  be  my  wife  —  once  I  don’t  know  what  I  say.  I  am  not 

tress  threw  into  all  things.  We  always  |  for  all  ?  Only  I  warn  you  —  if  you  used  to  be  treated  in  this  manner.  I 

love  the  creatures  that  we  have  helped  '  say  ‘  No,’  you  will  —  I  shall  ”  —  am  used  to  have  my  own  way,  always : 
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I  have  never  put  my  will  under  any¬ 
body’s  feet  but  yours.  You  have  known 
it  for  months,  and  now  you  trample  on 
it.  Y ou  are  right ;  you  have  no  neart, 
and  I  am  mad.  But  it  is  too  late ;  I 
cannot  unlove  you,  nor  will  I.” 

“  You  talk,  as  if  you  had  any  right 
to  complain,  of  a  woman  whose  trade 
it  is  to  be  good  friends  with  all  the 
world,  and  who  is  yours  because  she 
liked  you,  and  thought  you  manlier 
and  better  than  the  rest,  and  thought 
her  friendship  with  you  was  above 
either  romance  or  trade.  My  race,  my 
art,  put  me  outside  the  world  of  good 
women,  if  there  is  such  a  thing  —  not 
that  I  care  —  but  that  makes  me  the 
more  dependent  upon  brave  and  true¬ 
hearted  men.  If  I  married  it  would 
be  for  the  sake  of  rank  or  wealth  — 

fou  knew  that  as  well  as  I.  And  then 
should  lose  a  true  friend  whom  I 
can’t  afford  to  lose.” 

The  Englishman  turned  from  her 
and  left  the  room.  But  two  days 
afterwards  he  came  again. 

Now,  the  Cornflower,  delirious  as 
she  was,  hatl,  by  one  of  those  incom¬ 
prehensible  freaks  common  in  morbid 
conditions  of  the  brain,  heard  every 
word  of  a  conversation  which  had 
taken  place  only  on  the  other  side  of 
an  imperfectly  closed  door.  A  few 
days  after  her  crisis  it  came  back  to 
her,  together  with  many  other  things 
of  which  she  had  been  unconscious  at 
the  time.  She  had  plenty  of  time  for 
self-recollection  as  she  lay  for  days 
and  nights  with  nothing  to  do  but  re¬ 
cover  her  strength  and  let  her  thoughts 
come.  Both  processes  went  on  with 
equal  rapidity  ;  the  thoughts  came  in 
crowds,  for  she  had  to  realize  new 
ideas  as  well  as  gather  up  the  old. 
There  is  no  need  to  dwell,  however, 
on  more  than  one  or  two.  Marietta 
was,  of  course,  an  archangel  of  glory  ; 
it  would  have  been  degrading  in  her 
to  stoop  to  the  Englishman,  though  she 

Eitied  him  from  the  bottom  of  her 
eart.  How  could  he  —  how  could  any 
one,  fail  to  love  so  divine  a  creature 
as  her  guardian  spirit  ?  how  could 
any  one  fail  to  be  driven  to  despair  by 
so  hopeless  a  yearning  of  the  sun¬ 
flower  for  the  sun  ?  She  herself  was 
more  than  satisfied  ;  Marietta  bad  not 
owed  her  or  been  asked  for  even  a 
crumb  of  love,  and  yet  had  bestowed 
whole  loaves.  But  —  when  was  this 
elysium  of  luxurious  convalescence  to 
come  to  an  end  ?  The  thought  made 
her  shudder  that  in  a  week  or  two, 
perhaps,  she  would  have  to  be  cast 
nack  again  into  the  companionship  of 
Gretchen,  Trudehen,  and  the  paving- 
stones,  with  less  moral  strength  to 
encounter  them  than  ot  old.  She 
cried  bitterly  over  her  strengthening 
muscles  and  growing  appetite,  and 
longed  that  she  might  be  ill  forever. 
Health  wore  for  her  the  guise,  not  of 
the  rosy  sister  of  Aurora,  but  of  the 
two  hundred  and  fifty  legions  of 
demons  who,  according  to  authorities 
in  the  black  art,  obey  the  behests  of 
the  King  of  the  East  Wind. 


At  last  came  the  time  when  Mari¬ 
etta  allowed  her  to  put  questions ; 
and,  a  little  later,  when  she  was  al¬ 
lowed  to  answer  questions  put  to  her. 
The  girl,  and  the  woman  scarcely 
older  than  the  girl,  compared  their 
early  years,  and  talked  together  of 
matters  high  and  low,  as  if  they  had 
been  two  shepherdesses  of  the  plains  of 
Shinar.  Subtly,  the  vivid  imagina¬ 
tion  and  the  stronger  mind  obtained 
its  due  influence  over  the  narrower 
brain  and  the  weaker  will.  Marietta 
had  a  heart  of  molten  gold,  only  wait¬ 
ing  to  be  minted  into  wealth  for  some 
fortunate  or  unfortunate  man  ;  but,  as 
she  had  said,  it  was  for  the  present 
crowded  into  her  heels,  and  her  brains 
had  run  into  the  narrow  grooves  of 
the  stage.  Strongly  wilful  she  was, 

I  but  that  is  not  (^ite  the  same  as  being 
!  strong-willed.  The  younger  girl,  on 
the  other  hand,  had  already  received 
the  impress  of  the  hammer  of  self- 
reliance  and  of  war  with  the  world  — 
j  and  that  both  extends  the  limit  of  the 
[  beaten  metal  and  hardens  the  coin. 

Moreover,  they  had  now  for  long 
j  been  in  a  strongly-marked  relation  of 
!  mistress  and  servant —  the  patient  as 
the  unconscious  tyrant,  the  nurse  as 
the  eager  slave.  Such  relations  are 
not  to  be  reversed  in  a  day. 

Marietta  knew  how  to  read.  Per¬ 
haps  that  was  not  so  very  wonderful, 
but  the  street-girl  thought  so,  who  had 
found  the  names  of  tradesmen  over 
their  shops  as  mystical  as  most  of  us 
find  the  signs  in  a  Juden  Gasse  or 
Ghetto.  Her  literature  was  not  of  a 
very  high  kind ;  it  consisted  mainly  of 
German  translations  of  French  novels. 

I  But  she  u.sed  to  devour  these  with 
great  appetite,  and  it  was  a  real  pleas¬ 
ure  to  her  to  play  the  part  of  Sche¬ 
herazade  to  her  patient’s  Haroun, 
sometimes  reading  aloud,  sometimes 
telling  a  story  in  her  own  words.  The 
girl  had  a  dim  idea  that  the  wonderful 
Marietta  was  somehow  the  authoress  of 
all  these  fine  romances,  for,  to  her, 
reading  and  writing  were  much  the 
same  thing.  At  least  this  notion  suc¬ 
ceeded  her  original,  but  not  long  en¬ 
during,  belief  that  the  stories  of  the 
Boulevardes  and  of  the  Trianon  were 
all  true.  This  also  deepened  the  false 
relation  between  them.  The  stronger 
nature  formed  a  still  more  exaggerated 
estimate  of  the  power  of  the  weaker ; 
and,  while  fitted  to  protect  and  patron¬ 
ize,  was  content  humbly  to  worship 
and  admire. 

By  and  by,  as  her  illness  floated  far¬ 
ther  and  farther  away.  Marietta  began 
to  miss  her  occupation  of  sick-bed  at¬ 
tendance,  more  especially  —  for  she 
was  terribly  inconsistent  —  as  the 
visits  of  her  Englishman  had  become 
less  frequent  than  formerly.  She  had 
no  new  parts  to  learn  for  the  theatre, 
and  began  to  feel  ennui.  One  day, 
while  posing  herself  before  the  cheval 
glass  in  one  of  her  own  pet  attitudes, 
she  suddenly  faced  round  and  said,  — 

“  A  bright  thought  I  I  will  teach 
you  to  read.  Would  you  like  to  ?  ” 


[July  19, 

The  girl  looked  all  eager  gratitude. 

“  Oh,  madame  I  ”  .she  began. 

“  You  would  ?  Then  we  will  begin 
now.  Let  me  see  —  what  is  the  best 
way  to  begin?  With  the  letters,  I 
suppose ;  there,  that’s  A ;  that’s  B  ” — 

“  Please,  madame  —  I  should  like 
first  to  learn  to  read  Marietta.” 

“  Well  —  that  wouldn’t  be  a  bad 
way  either.  But  no  — you  ought  first 
to  be  able  to  read  your  own  name,  and 
write  it  too.  By  the  way,  what  i.«  your 
name  ?  I  have  been  going  to  ask  it 
every  minute  ;  only  something  always 
put  it  out  of  my  head.  What  is  it  — 
Lisa  —  Maria  —  Carolina  ”  — 

“  No ;  nothing  of  that  sort.  It’s 
Kornblume.  ” 

“  Nonsense.  That’s  not  a  name.  I 
mean  something  that  belongs  to  you, 
like  Marietta  does  to  me.” 

Kornblume  shook  her  head.  “  That’s 
all  that  belongs  to  me,”  she  said.  And 
indeed  it  was  all,  except  gratitude. 

“  You  must  have  a  name,  then,” 
said  Marietta.  “  I’d  give  you  mine, 
only  I’m  tired  of  it.  Louisa  —  Ro- 
samunda  —  Beatrice  —  Euphemia  — 
there  are  hundreds  of  pretty  names. 
But  I  want  to  give  you  one  as  a  present 
from  me.  I  have  it  1  You  shall  have 
my  own  old  name  that  they  told  me 
was  too  heavy  to  dance  with.  I  should 
like  to  have  it  about  me  again — you 
shall  be  Margaret  —  what  I  used  to  be. 

I  will  call  you  Margaret,  and  you  shall 
call  me  Marietta :  and  then  my  old  self 
can  talk  to  my  new  self  whenever  we 
have  a  mind.” 

A  wild  hope  rushed  through  Mar¬ 
garet’s  (juick  brain  ;  or  rather  hovered 
over  it  like  the  sculptured  dove  that 
she  had  so  often  seen  above  the  fonts 
in  her  casual  church  lodgings.  The 
bird  of  the  ark  was  not  to  be  absent 
even  from  such  baptism  as  hers,  re¬ 
ceived  by  a  beggar  and  bestowed  by 
a  ballet-girl. 

“  Ah,  madame  ” — 

“Marietta  —  Marietta  I  Did  I  not 
tell  you  to  call  me  Marietta  ?  ”  She 
stamped  her  foot  in  mock  impatience. 

“  The  idea  of  my  old  name  calling 
my  new  name  madame  1  ” 

“  Ah  —  how  long  will  that  be  V  ” 

“  Will  what  be  ?  ” 

“  That  —  that  I  shall  be  able  to  talk 
to  you  ?  1  am  afraid  that  I  am  getting 
strong.” 

“How  long?  I(\Tiy,  what  are  you 
dreaming  of?  You  don’t  want  to  go 
back  to  the  streets,  do  you  ?  You 
shall  be  my  own  maid.  You  shall  go 
with  me  to  the  theatre,  and  see  me 
dance,  if  you  like  —  you  shall  put 
my  bouquets  in  water,  and  buy  my 
gloves,  and  mend  my  fans.  I’ve  got 
hundreds  that  I  can’t  use  (or  want  of 
mending.  And  then  you  shall  read  to 
me  when  you’ve  learnfhow,  and  talk 
to  me  as  if  we  were  among  the  tents, 
tiiiri  Pen  !  Oh,  I  shall  have  a  thou¬ 
sand  things  for  you  to  do.  Will  you 
do  them,  Margaret?” 

“  Gracious  lady  I  I  will  die  for 
you.” 

“  Mari —  ” 
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“  Then,  I  will  live  and  die  for  you, 
Marietta  I  ” 

And  so  the  reading  lesson  ended  for 
that  day.  The  next,  the  Cornweed, 
whom  we  must  know  as  such  no  more, 
was  able  to  rise  from  her  bed  —  three 
inches  taller  and  a  life-time  older  than 
when  she  had  been  laid  down.  She 
towered  over  the  tiny  Marietta  by  a 
full  head,  and,  with  her  marked  fea¬ 
tures  and  darker  hues  dwarfed  her  mis¬ 
tress  into  insigniheancc. 

She  was  in  all  the  pride  of  new¬ 
born  happiness  and  returning  health, 
refined  by  the  last  lingering  touch  of 
long  illness,  when  Herr  Maynard,  after 
a  long  absence,  entered  the  room.  He 
had  once  seen  the  Cornflower,  but  he 
bail  never  seen  Margaret,  and  the  two 
girls  together  looked  to  him  like  Celia 
and  Rosalind  —  he  had  read  a  little 
Shakespeare,  even  though  he  was  an 
Englishman. 

How  long  ago  the  days  of  hunger 
and  cold  seemed  to  be  1  Margaret 
even  could  bear  to  be  called  Oretchen 
after  a  time,  though  it  was  the  name 
she  detested  most  in  all  the  world. 
She  forgot  what  it  meant  to  be  hungry, 
and  what  it  meant  to  be  cold.  Among 
other  things  she  forgot  the  natural 
connection  between  flowers  and  stars, 
and  learned  the  civilized  connec¬ 
tion  between  flowers  and  lamps  in¬ 
stead.  She  did  not  live  the  life  of  a 
lady,  but  she  was  something  more  to 
her  mistress,  she  felt,  than  lady’s 
maid,  and  she  was  proud  in  the  duty 
of  guarding,  like  the  youngest  of  the 
dragon’s  brood,  a  shawl,  a  pair  of 
gloves,  or  a  fan.  Marietta  found 
a  new  delight  in  having  things 
done  for  her  out  of  faithful  gratitude 
and  not  only  out  of  faithful  service  : 
and  the  more  active  Margaret  grew, 
the  more  her  mistress  sank  into  easy 
dependence  upon  her. 

It  was  a  strange  moment  when  the 
girl  first  descended  from  a  carriage 
upon  the  pavement  in  front  of  that 
dark  old  stage  entrance  where  she  had 
taken  up  her  nightly  post  for  years. 
She  turned  her  face  sideways,  so  as 
nut  to  be  recognized,  not  trusting  to 
her  matured  features,  increased  stat¬ 
ure,  and  good  clothes.  But  even  that 
was  in  vain. 

A  girl  jircsented  a  bouquet,  with  a 
profound  and  exaggerated  courtesy : 
“Will  your  most  gracious  ladyship 
condescend  ”  — 

Margaret  had  learned  a  good  many 
things  from  her  course  of  Frencn 
literature,  and  she  blushed  crimson, 
and  hurried  on  to  escape  the  scornful 
laugh  that  followed  her. 

And  yet  what  cause  had  she  for 
ihaine  ? 

Well,  about  as  little,  and  as  much, 
as  any  wild  weed  that  suddenly  finds 
itself  transplanted  into  a  hot-house  of 
exotic  flowers ;  the  shame  of  one  who, 
through  no  merit  of  her  own,  has  been 
exalted  above  her  old  fellow-weeds, 
and  of  one  who  guiltily  drinks  in  the 
stove-warmth  and  the  artificial  rain 
which  are  not  intended  for  her.  She 


was  not  the  only  escort  of  Marietta  : 
the  Englishman  had  apparently  re¬ 
covered  his  passing  lunaev  and  had 
gradually  returned  as  regularly  as  of 
old,  and  more  contentedly,  to  his 
functions  of  cavalier-in-ordinary  to 
the  queen  of  Corypheerie. 

He  did  not  know  —  how  should 
he  ?  —  that  this  Viennese  Rosalind  was 
the  girl  from  whom  he  had  bought  the 
winter-rose :  when  he  bought  it,  he 
had  been  thinking  of  the  rose,  not  of 
her,  even  though  he  had  noticed  for  a 
moment  the  blackness  and  depth  of  her 
large  eyes.  But  he  was  not  a  man 
whom  it  was  easy  for  a  ^irl  to  look 
upon  and  not  observe.  It  was  not 
long  before  Margaret,  as  well  as  Ma¬ 
rietta,  found  out  something  more  about 
him  than  that  his  name  was  Maynard 
and  that  he  was  an  Englishman.  The 
character  attached  to  the  name  was  to 
some  extent  indicated  in  his  appear¬ 
ance.  He  was  of  the  full,  ruddy,  and 
largely  muscular  type  from  which  a 
certain  air  of  gaucherie  is  inseparable, 
when  it  is  imprisoned  within  the  four 
walls  of  a  room,  or  when  its  strength  is 
brought  to  bear  upon  little  things,  and 
which,  therefore,  in  past  time  earned 
for  Englishmen  a  reputation  lor 
gaucherie  in  general.  His  company 
was  eagerly  sought  by  men,  especially 
by  those  whose  pockets  were  as  chron¬ 
ically  empty  as  those  of  his  friend, 
the  lieutenant :  women  on  the  whole 
disliked  him,  not  for  any  disagreeable 
qualities,  but  because  his  devotion  to 
one  was  app.arently  supreme.  At 
least  they  generally  professed  to  dis-  j 
like  him  ;  for,  in  the  easy-going  cirele 
of  the  most  easy-going  of  capitals  in 
which  he  chose  to  move  he  seldom 
found  dislike  stand  in  the  way  of 
special  favor.  Marietta  was  proud  of 
him  as  a  follower;  it  pleased  her  to 
feel  that  she  was  leading  a  lion  with  a 
thread  of  silk,  and  never  suspected 
that  she  had  forgotten  to  draw  the 
lion’s  teeth  and  claws. 

These  existed,  however  —  so,  at 
least,  Margaret  found,  or  thought  she 
found.  It  seemed  marvellously  strange 
to  her  that  her  mistress  should  re¬ 
main  so  calmly  cold  to  such  romantic 
devotion.  She  accepted  the  Hercu¬ 
lean  Herr  Maynard  for  Marietta,  and 
thought  it  high  treason  to  sentiment 
to  refuse  true  love  —  the  one  flaw  in 
her  goddess’s  ideal  perfections.  She, 
who  knew  now  what  to  be  alone 
means,  looked  upon  love  of  any  kind 
as  an  inestimable  treasure  of  which 
every  drop  was  to  be  valued  at  its  j 
weight  in  diamonds.  For  her  dear  , 
mistress  she  listened  to  the  heavy  foot 
of  Herr  Maynard  on  the  stairs,  re-  | 
membered  his  words,  followed  the  | 
depth  of  his  bass  voice,  and  watched  , 
with  interest  the  coming  and  going  of  | 
half-smiles  and  whole  clouds  upon  his 
heavy  lips  and  eyes.  He  loved  her 
whom  she  loved,  and  that  was  enough 
to  place  her  in  sympathy  with  him. 
The  Englishman  did  not  make  her  his  ' 
confidante,  but  he  never  seemed  to  be  j 
weary  of  being  with  her  or  talking  to  I 


her.  Any  mere  outward  observer 
would  have  found  it  hard  to  say 
whether  Herr  Maynard  was  following 
mistress  or  maid,  Margaret  or  Mari¬ 
etta.  Marietta  herself  once  remarked, 
laughingly  — 

“  I  ought  to  be  jealous,  Gretchen  — 
that  Englishman  of  mine  was  never 
so  much  at  my  heels  till  he  saw  you. 
Before  you  left  your  bed  he  hadn’t 
been  near  me  for  days  —  since  he  saw 
you,  he  has  never  been  away  for 
hours.” 

And  then  Gretchen  once  more 
turned  crimson.  Gretchen  was  still 
less  the  Cornflower  than  even  Margaret 
had  been. 

Shortly  afterwards,  the  wind  that 
bloweth  where  it  listeth,  caught  hold 
of  another  straw  or  two  that  might 
serve  for  weathercocks  to  the  weather- 
wise,  who  know  the  effect  of  feminine 
sympathy  as  an  antidote  for  feminine 
coldness. 

“  Are  you  very  fond  of  Marietta  ?” 
asked  Maynard,  as  he  and  Gretchen 
were  in  attendance  upon  a  rehearsal 
of  the  corps  de  ballet. 

She  opened  her  large  eyes  to  their 
full. 

“  I  should  have  thought  a  warm 
heart  like  yours  would  have  been 
repelled  by  such  an  icicle.  For  me,  I 
am  getting  siek  of  being  led  about  like 
a  tame  bear.  If  I  were  ever  able  to 
change  my  mind,  I  should  hate  her. 
I  wonder  you  don’t ;  she  is  just  as  full 
of  her  whims  to  you  as  she  is  to 
me.” 

“  She  is  the  best  and  dearest  of  all 
the  world.  If  you  meant  what  you 
say,  I  should  hate  you.” 

So  said  Gretchen,  sternly  fierce  and 
with  her  most  tragic  air.  But  she  felt 
a  stolen,  guilty  pleasure  all  the  same. 
She  moreover  became  doubly  attentive 
to  Marietta’s  slightest  caprices,  who 
was,  in  truth,  becoming  a  mere  spoiled 
child  in  her  hands.  Marietta  could 
have  done  as  well  without  Gretchen 
as  a  hop-vine  without  its  pole. 

Another  straw  was  that  one  evening, 
during  a  performance.  Marietta’s  dress 
caught  fire.  She  had  so  completely 
learned  to  be  helpless  that  she  did 
nothing  but  scream  —  it  was  a  fearful 
instant.  Gretchen  was  at  the  wings, 
and  rushed  forward.  Maynard  was 
also  at  the  wings,  but  did  not  rush  for¬ 
ward  until  he  bad  lost  three  whole 
seconds  by  thrusting  Gretchen  back. 
Marietta  was  saved  by  those  on  the 
stage,  by  the  time  he  had  said  — 

“  Don’t  stir  —  you  will  only  catch 
fire  too.” 

Then  he  pulled  off  his  coat,  and 
ran  to  the  help  of  Marietta.  But 
Gretchen  could  not  but  notice  that, 
even  in  that  hurried  moment,  his  first 
thought  had  been  for  the  one  who 
was  not  in  peril,  but  only  might  be. 

Marietta,  to  the  relief  of  Vienna, 
was  not  seriously  injure<l ;  but  the 
fright  obliged  her  to  keep  her  room  for 
some  days,  during  which  Gretchen 
never  left  her  side.  At  the  end  of  the 
third  day,  however,  she  went  into  the 
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boudoir  to  tell  Maynard  with  her  i 
own  lips  how  her  mistress  was  going 
on. 

“  Ah,  here  you  are  at  last,”  he  said. 

“  It  seems  like  three  years.  And  how 
is  Marietta?  Better?  That’s  all 
right,  then.  But  you  are  not  looking 
quite  so  well,  though.  It  was  a  mercy  ! 
that  I  kept  you  back.  I  know  what  : 
you  would  have  done :  there  wOuld 
have  been  an  end  of  both  of  you.  I  ; 
know  her  :  she  would  have  thought  j 
nothing  of  throwing  herself  upon  you, 
flames  and  all.” 

“  I  would  have  taken  her,  flames  and 
all.”  ; 

••  I  know  you  are  a  little  heroine, 
Gretchen.  So  I  am  going  to  take  you  j 
into  my  confidence.  Will  you  listen  ! 
to  me  ?  ”  I 

He  lowered  his  voice  as  he  spoke,  ! 
not  tenderly,  but  as  if  he  was  afraid  ' 
of  being  overheard.  But  his  voice,  ■ 
though  naturally  loud,  had  much  ten-  | 
derness  in  it  when  he  spoke  low — at 
least  Gretchen  thought  so,  with  whom  j 
a  very  little  tenderness  went  a  very  | 
long  way.  She  waited. 

“  Is  it  about  Marietta  ?  ”  she  asked,  i 
as  he  did  not  proceed.  I 

“  It  is  about  Marietta,  and  it  is  not,”  | 
he  answered.  “  It  is  quite  as  much  : 
about  yourself.  1  can  tell  you  what  I  ! 
cannot  tell  her  :  you  are  a  woman  with  ' 
a  heart  in  you :  she  must  have  been  | 
made  by  a  sculptor.  The  idea  of  a  . 
girl  like  her  setting  up  for  the  charac-  j 
ter  of  a  prude  —  it  is  too  absurd.  If  | 
I  were  to  go  back  to  Paris,  or  Ixindon,  ; 
and  say  that  I  had  found  a  ballet-girl  j 
in  Vienna  beyond  scandal,  I  should  be  ! 
laughed  at.”  I 

“  I  don’t  understand  you,  Herr  May-  ' 
nard.  Marietta  is  a  queen.” 

“  Yes,  a  queen  of  pierrots  and  : 
columbines.  It  is  girls  like  you,  { 
Gretchen,  who  are  made  to  love  and  | 
to  be  loved,:  and  I  almost  believe  that  , 
mock-<iueen  of  yours  has  infected  j 
you  with  some  of  her  own  frost.  But  ] 
vou  know,  at  least,  what  the  word  ' 
love  means  ?  You  could  love  if  you 
tried  I  Dearest  Gretchen  ”  — 

Her  eyes  kindled,  and  the  whole 
universe  began  to  swim  round  her  in 
almost  as  blinding  and  deafening  a 
whirl  as  when  she  had  fallen  fainting 
in  the  street.  A  wild  and  guilty  hope 
seized  her  that  the  straws  had  in  truth 
been  showing  the  drill  of  the  wind. 
RaUicr  of  the  hurricane,  for  as  such  it 
rose  before  her  and  made  her  spread 
out  both  hands,  as  if  to  ward  oil’  a 
danger  rather  than  as  if  to  embrace  a 
welcome  dream.  She  knew  well 
enough  that  she  could  love :  there  was 
no  need  for  her  to  try. 

“Dearest  Gretchen”  was' all  she 
heard  and  all  she  saw  in  this  moment 
of  her  suddenly  revealed  womanhood. 
And  yet  she  was  terrified  by  an  as  yet 
unconscious  shame  to  feel  that  the 
contemptuous  dispraise  of  her  bene¬ 
factress  tasted  sweet  to  her  ears.  This 
deep-voiced  roue  was  to  her  the  deep 
voice  of  Adam  to  Eve :  was  it  not  all 
an  inevitable  part  of  her  Paradise  ? 


She  had  entered,  and  must  prove  all 
its  joys. 

“  Dearest  Gretchen,”  echoed  her 
heart  again  :  and  then  “  Gretchen  I  ” 
her  ears  heard  from  an  inner  room. 

“  Hark  —  I  must  go  back  to  Mari¬ 
etta,”  she  exclaimed,  longing  to  re¬ 
main,  yet  still  more  eager  to  fly. 

“  Confound  Marietta  !  ”  grumbled 
M.iynard.  “  Gretchen,  I  must  speak 
to  you.  When  can  you  leave  her  — 
when  can  I  see  you  again  ?  ” 

“  To-morrow,”  she  tossed  to  him  over 
her  shoulder,  as  she  darted  off  like  a 
frightened  dryad. 

Marietta  opened  her  eyes  at  her. 

“  What  has  happened,  Gretchen  ?  ” 
she  asked.  “  I  am  getting  half 
afraid  of  you  —  you  are  growing  so 
grand  and  beautiful.  If  I  did  not 
know  it  to  be  impossible,  I  should  be¬ 
gin  to  think  you  no  longer  mine.  I 
only  wanted  my  scent-bottle.  What 
is  it  ?  Who  has  been  here  ?  ” 

“  Nothing  —  nobody  —  that  is  — 
oh,  madame,  I  am  so  glad  you  are  get¬ 
ting  well !  ” 

“  ‘  Madame  ?  ’  ” 

“  I  mean ”  — 

“  1  don’t  think  you  know  what 
you  mean.  Only  don’t  leave  me, 
Gretchen  1  ”  I 

“  Never  !  Did  you  forsake  me  in  I 
mi’  sorrow,  that  I  should  leave  you  in 
my  joy?”  , 

Her  heart  was  bursting  for  want  of  j 
sympathy :  and  yet  she  could  not  find 
it  in  her  to  set  it  free,  though  she  beat  | 
about  the  bush  and  opened  her  lips  to  ' 
speak  a  hundred  times  an  hour.  But 
what  she  could  not  express  grew  j 
therefore  all  the  deeper.  A  new  love  ! 
had  come  to  her,  worth  a  hundred  of  ^ 
the  old :  she  recalled  once  more  the 
conversation  she  had  heanl  between 
Maynard  and  Marietta,  and  could  not 
repress  the  triumph  that  placed  her  on  , 
a  pinnacle  above  even  that  of  her  god-  ' 
dess.  “  You  can  love  and  be  loved,” 
—  on  these  words  she  fed  all  day  and 
all  night,  flavoring  her  soul’s  food  with 
“  Dearest*  Gretchen,”  and  the  fifty 
other  small  syllables  that  formed  fifty 
million  volumes  fur  her.  The  wander¬ 
ing  peri  had  not  crept  into  Paradise 
without  a  fitting  fee  after  all  —  “she  , 
could  love  and  be  loved  ”  —  she  had 
all  the  right  of  Marietta  to  be  there, 
and  more.  How  she  decked  the  broad 
shoulders  of  the  Englishman  with  the  | 
May-roses  of  her  fancy,  crowned  his  ‘ 
brows  with  myrtles,  filled  his  voice 
with  the  intoxication  of  the  hyacinth, 
and  dreamed  of  the  delights  of  the 
queen  bee,  liir  whom  roses,  myrtles, 
and  hyacinths  arc  made !  In  her 
sweet  though  broken  sleep  she  was  the 
flower-girl  once  more,  binding  and  1 
blending  unimaginable  flowers.  May¬ 
nard  had  thoudit  of  her  as  Ilosalind  : 
she  was  in  truth  Titania. 

At  last,  after  a  few  moments,  or 
hours,  or  years,  —  she  took  no  heed  of 
them,  —  to-morrow  came.  She  sprang 
from  her  bed  with  a  bound,  and  trusted 
that  she  might  find  her  mistress  in¬ 
clined  to  keep  her  room  for  another 
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j  day.  As  ill  luck  would  have  it,  how- 

I  ever.  Marietta  professed  herself  quite 

I  recovered,  so  that  when  Herr  Maynard 

I  called,  there  was  no  chance  of  seeing 
him  alone.  That  night  she  dreamed 
that  she  hated  Marietta,  and,  when 
she  woke,  had  no  room  in  her  mind  for 
the  grace  of  being  ashamed. 

The  next  day,  however,  her  will 
made  a  way.  She  managed  to  escape 
attending  an  unexpected  rehearsal  on 
the  plea  of  a  bad  headache  :  Marietta’s 
caprices,  if  exigent,  were  never  cruel. 
Her  heart  told  her  that  Herr  Maynard 
would  come,  and  he  came. 

“  She  is  out  ?  ”  he  asked.  “  Then  I 
can  tell  you  what  I  want  without  in¬ 
terruption.  Y’ou  remember  our  talk 
of  last  time  ?  Gretchen,  the  devil 
knows  why,  but  you  are  the  only  living 
creature  who  can  influence  that  statue 
of  snow.  Make  use  of  your  magic  for 
me  :  I  will  have  her,  though  it  costs  me 
marriage  —  on  the  honor  of  a  gentle¬ 
man.  You  must  help  me :  you  are 
brave,  dearest  Gretchen,  and  as  true 
and  clever  as  you  are  brave.  It  is  no 
bad  offer  1  make  her ;  I  am  rich,  and 
you  wish  her  well.  I  should  deserve 
to  be  hanged  outright,  if  I  asked  you 
to  do  anything  that  would  hurt  a  hair 
of  her  head.  You  may  judge  how  my 
heart  is  set  by  my  giving  her  love  in¬ 
stead  of  hate  for  her  coldness,  and  by 
my  degrading  myself  by  confessing 
my  contemptible  defeat  to  a  living 
soul.  But  succeed  I  will,  and  my  last 
hope  lies  in  you.  I  will  give  you  bet¬ 
ter  than  thanks,  Gretchen.  On  the 
day  of  my  marriage  to  Marietta  you 
shall  have  a  thousand  pounds,  —  ten 
thou.sand  florins,  —  a  dowry  one  of 
your  countesses  might  envy.  You  will  V 
Think  over  it ;  I  have  waited  too  long 
not  to  wait  a  few  hours  more.” 

If  silence  gives  consent,  the  bargain 
was  made.  But  did  Nio^  consent  to 
her  doom  though  she  uttered  not  a 
word  ?  It  was  with  the  silence  of  a 
tearless  Niobe  that  Gretchen  saw  him 
go,  and  a  figure  take  his  place,  in 
whom  she  recognized  the  gigantic  sen¬ 
tinel  of  Paradise,  who  had  left  his 
post  to  make  the  rounds  and  expel 
intruders.  No  disappointment  ever 
came  upon  a  woman’s  heart  with  a 
more  cruelly  sudden  frost.  Maynard 
may  not  have  been  worth  a  woman’s 
thought ;  but  hearts  are  not  much  in 
tlie  habit  of  thinking,  nor,  perhaps, 
would  they  be  worth  very  much  if 
they  were.  The  pen  has  not  been 
made  wherewith  to  fill  up  the  outlines 
of  a  numb  despair,  blank  by  its  very 
nature.  Only  may  we  behold  the  first 
coil  of  the  serpent  of  the  dream  pic¬ 
ture  of  St.  Danae,  unwinding  itself 
from  the  overturned  flower-basket  of 
Cornblossom.  She  was  the  hopelessly- 
defeated  rival  of  her  to  whom  she  now 
owed  misery  far  more  than  happiness 
—  so  hopeless,  that  the  man  whom  she 
in  her  first  tumult  of  jealousy  mentally 
accused  of  having  betrayed  her,  had 
coolly  bribed  her  to  bring  her  rival  to 
his  arms.  What  is  there  left  to  say  ? 

(To  b*  Ofonttnued.) 
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funp:kal  rites  in  china. 

The  funeral  ceremonies  of  the  Flowery  Land  differ  so 
materially  from  our  own,  and  are  so  little  understood  in 
this  country,  that  the  following  description  of  the  manner 
in  which  they  are  conducted  may  prove  acceptable  to  the 
reader. 

It  may  be  well  to  mention  that  white,  not  black,  is  the 
mourning  color  in  China,  and  that  mourners  wear  white 
clothes,  white  girdles,  white  shoes,  and  even  braid  white 
cotton  into  their  queues  or  pigtails. 

The  Chinese  coffin  is  generally  very  solid  in  its  con¬ 
struction,  and  is  broader  and  deeper  at  the  head  than  at 
the  foot,  sloping  straight  from  one  end  to  the  other ;  the 
lid  is  not  flat,  but  raised  all  down  the  centre ;  the  seams 
are  always  well  caulked,  and  the  whole  is  carefully  oiled 
several  times,  and  finally  covered  with  a  black  varnish. 
Well-to-do  people  repeat  these  processes  once  a  week  for  a 
long  period.  A  common  price  to  pay  for  a  good,  ordinarily 
strong  coflin  is  from  two  to  three  pounds,  but  the  price 
varies  according  to  the  nature  of  the  material  employed 
and  its  ornamentation,  and  we  have  heard  of  fifty  and  even 
a  hundred  times  as  much  as  this  sum  having  been  paid  for 
a  single  coflin.  Of  course,  among  the  very  poor  classes  a 
much  cheajHir  and  slighter  one  is  used,  though  even  they 
do  their  utmost  to  bury  their  dead  in  such  coffins  as  we 
have  described.  The  charitable  societies  for  rescuing  life, 
which  exist  at  nearly  all  towns  on  the  seacoast  and  on  the 
large  rivers,  provide  coffins  gratis,  when  their  boats  bring 
in  dead  bodies ;  but  they  are  made  very  slightly,  and  of  the 
commonest  wood. 

On  the  death  of  a  father,  slips  of  mourning  (that  is, 
white)  paper  are  affixed  to  each  side  of  the  door  of  the 
house,  and  in  the  higher  ranks  a  board  is  exhibited  there, 
giving  the  name,  age,  dignities,  etc.,  of  the  departed  one. 
Notice  of  the  death  is  at  once  sent  to  the  descendants  of 
the  deceased,  who  all  forthwith  assemble  at  the  house,  and 
range  themselves  on  the  floor  round  the  body,  weeping  and 
wailing,  and  attired  in  funeral  garb ;  the  immediate  rela¬ 
tives,  too,  come  and  condole  with  the  afllicted  family.  In 
some  parts  it  is  customary  for  the  frienils  and  intimate 
acquaintances  of  the  deceased,  who  have  been  notified  of 
his  death,  to  bring  pieces  of  white  cloth  or  silk  to  place 
over  the  dea<l  boily.  We  ourselves  once  received  a  notifi¬ 
cation  of  this  nature,  from  the  general  in  command  of  the 
Tartar  troops  at  the  port  where  we  were  residing  in 
Central  China,  but  as  his  mother  died  at  Moukden,  in 
Manchuria,  we  were  unable  to  take  any  part  in  her  funeral 
obsequies. 

If  the  family  be  settled  in  any  part  away  from  the 
neighborhood  of  their  ancestral  burying  place,  it  becomes 
necessary  for  them  to  seek  out  a  lucky  spot  for  the  burial 
of  their  deceased  relative.  In  many  cases  the  coffin  is 
kept  for  years  in  the  room  where  the  ancestral  tablets  are, 
and  sometimes  it  is  temporarily  laid  in  a  sort  of  dead- 
house,  hired  or  constructed  for  the  occasion,  until  it  can  be 
transported  to  the  original  sepulchre  of  the  family,  or  until 
a  lucky  spot  can  be  discovered.  The  Chinese  are  very 
superstitious  on  this  point,  and  even  in  times  of  epidemic 
will  often  insist  on  retaining  coffins  in  their  houses,  and,  as 
far  as  we  are  aware,  there  is  no  sanitary  or  other  authority 
to  interfere  and  protect  the  health  of  the  community. 
Many  will,  doubtless,  say  that  all  danger  on  this  score  is 
sufficiently  obviated  by  the  care  with  which  most  coffins 
are  prepared  ;  but  the  evidence  of  our  senses,  in  a  cholera 
season  at  Pekin,  has  taught  us  that  the  contrary  is  fre¬ 
quently  the  case.  Families  at  the  very  bottom  of  the 
social  scale,  for  economy’s  sake,  often  inter  their  deceased 
relations  within  a  few  days  of  their  death,  but  this  practice 
is  much  looked  down  upon,  and  is  considered  a  proof  of  the 
parties  being  sunk  in  the  lowest  depths  of  penury,  as  well  as 
wanting  in  due  respect  to  the  departed.  Professors  of  the 
art  of  Feng-shui  (literally  wind  and  water),  or  geomancy,  are 
consulted  on  the  subject  of  a  lucky  place  for  sepulture.  In 
Central  and  Southern  China  the  summits  and  sloping  sides 
of  uncultivated  hills  are  the  most  favorite  spots,  especially 


if  near  water,  and  with  a  south  aspect.  Coffins  are  also 
buried  in  fields,  more  particularly  in  the  north,  and,  if  our 
memory  serves  us,  we  have  seen  more  than  one  large 
cemetery  filled  with  low  graves,  and  surrounded  by  dwarf 
mud  fences,  in  the  flat  country  outside  the  walls  of  Pekin. 
Again  to  the  west  of  Chinkiang  —  once  a  flourishing  city 
on  the  bank  of  the  river  Yang-tsze,  at  the  entrance  to  the 
southern  portion  of  the  Grand  Canal  —  we  have  rambled 
over  hills,  where  the  graves  are  as  thick  as  they  well  can 
be ;  many  of  these,  in  shape  very  much  like  a  horse-shoe, 
are  even  now  still  well  kept,  and  carefully  tended  by  pious 
relatives  of  the  departed,  although  the  town  itself  is  sadly 
fallen  from  the  position  it  enjoyed  before  the  rebels  held 
it,  and  levelled  its  prosperous  suburbs  with  the  ground. 
Kich  families  often  spend  large  sums  of  money  over  their 
burial-places,  adorning  them  with  life-size  figures  of  various 
animals  in  marble,  but  the  remains  of  friendless  and  [XKir 
strangers  are  deposited  in  any  waste  and  vacant  piece  of 
ground  with  merely  a  slip  of  wood  to  mark  the  spot.  All 
classes  in  the  country,  however,  do  their  very  best  to  have 
as  showy  a  place  of  sepulture  for  their  dead  as  they  possi¬ 
bly  can,  and  to  obtain  this  end  they  are  willing  to  make 
great  sacrifices. 

Soon  after  the  death,  the  eldest  son  of  the  deceased, 
supported  by  friends,  proceeds  with  two  copper  “  cash,”  l 
and  an  earthenware  bowl  or  vessel  to  the  city  moat  or 
a  neighboring  stream  or  well  to  “  buy  water  ”  (mai  shui) 
to  wash  the  corpse  with.  In  “  buying  the  water  ”  the  coins 
are  simply  thrown  into  the  well  or  stream,  and  this  cere¬ 
mony  can  only  be  properly  performed  by  the  eldest  son, 
or,  in  default  of  his  presence  at  the  obsequies,  by  his  •  on, 
rather  than  by  a  younger  son  of  the  deceased  ;  if  there,  be 
no  children  or  grandchildren,  then  the  duty  devolves  on 
cousins,  who  succeed  to  all  projierty.  When  the  face 
and  body  have  been  washed,  the  corpse  is  dressed  in  the 
best  clothes  the  family  can  procure,  often  in  four  or  five 
suits,  and  put  into  its  coffin,  which  is  commonly  placed  on 
trestles.  It  now  lives  in  state  for  a  time,  and  a  wooden 
tablet  is  set  up  bearing  the  name  of  the  deceased,  and  his 
descendants  prostrate  themselves  before  it  every  day  dur¬ 
ing  the  first  seven  days  of  mourning.  A  similar  inscrip¬ 
tion  to  that  on  this  tablet  is  afterwanls  erected  at  the 
grave,  and  is  generally  carved  on  stone,  though  the  poor 
use  wootl. 

In  the  case  of  poor  families  the  sons  frequently  go  round 
to  their  relatives  and  friends  to  collect  money  to  defray 
the  exprmses  attending  a  funeral,  and  they  are  generally 
successful,  as  the  superstitious  Chinese  arc  much  afraid  of 
incurring  the  ill-will  of  the  spirit  of  the  departed. 

On  the  day  of  interment,  usually  three  weeks  after  the 
death,  a  meal  is  set  out  near  the  coffin,  for  the  deceased’s 
spirit  to  partake  of.  Then  the  mourners,  first  the  men, 
and  afterwards  the  women,  holding  sticks  of  incense  in 
their  hands,  kneel  down  before  the  corpse,  and  bow  their 
heads  to  the  ground.  They  are  all  clothed  in  mourning 
attire,  and  wear  white  bandages  round  their  heads.  After 
this  the  funeral  procession  takes  place,  and  the  order  is 
somewhat  as  follows.  First  come  lanterns  and  musicians, 
occasionally  playing  a  funeral  dirge;  then  the  ancestral 
tablet  of  the  deceased,  carried  in  a  sedan-chair;  next  a 
man  scattering  “  paper  or  mock  money  ”  to  propitiate  the 
spirits  of  the  invisible  rvorld  ;  behind  him  are  relations  and 
friends;  then  the  coflin,  followed  by  the  sons  and  grand¬ 
sons,  weeping  and  attired  in  mourning ;  and  in  their  rear 
come  the  women  of  the  family  in  sedan-chairs,  wailing  and 
crying  piteously.  Last  of  all  are  persons  bearing  the  obla¬ 
tions  that  have  to  be  made  at  the  grave.  If  the  deceased 
has  held  any  official  position,  other  tablets,  besides  the  one 
above  mentioned,  are  to  be  seen  carried  in  the  procession, 
setting  forth  his  titles  and  dignities. 

When  all  have  arrived  at  the  grave,  which  is  deep,  if 
the  nature  of  the  ground  will  admit  of  it,  the  coffin  is  con¬ 
signed  to  its  last  resting-place,  crackers  are  let  ofl’,  and 
prayers  offered  up ;  next  pieces  of  paper,  supposed  to  rep¬ 
resent  clothes,  money,  and  other  things  which  the  de- 
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ceased’s  spirit  may  reijuire  in  the  world  of  shadows,  are 
solemnly  burned.  At  the  time  of  burial,  when  the  coffin 
is  lowered  into  the  f^rave,  the  sons,  or  whoever  may  l>e  the 
chief  mourners,  at  once  sprinkle  some  earth  over  it,  and 
the  grave  is  filled  up.  The  coffin  of  a  father  is  depo.sited 
on  the  left  side  ol'  the  grave,  being  the  place  of  honor,  and 
the  space  on  the  right  side  is  left  for  the  mother.  The 
ancestral  tablet  is  brought  home  from  the  funeral  in  the 
sedan-chair,  and  various  articles  of  food  are  placed  before 
it ;  those  present  again  make  prostrations,  and  by  strict 
custom  the  same  ceremonies  ought  to  be  repeated  for  seven 
weeks.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  funeral  rites,  it  is  usual 
for  the  mourners  to  partake  of  an  entertainment,  from 
which  it  is  reasonable  for  us  to  suppose  that  their  grief  is 
commonly  of  such  a  nature  as  to  be  easily  comforted,  and 
that  the  donning  of  the  “  garb  of  woe  ”  is  as  much  (if  not 
more)  a  matter  of  form  and  usage  with  the  children  of  the 
Flowery  Land,  as  it  frequently  is  with  us  “  outside  bar¬ 
barians.” 

The  full  term  of  mourning  for  parents  is  nominally  three 
years,  but  practically  twenty-seven  months,  and  for  the 
first  month  after  their  decease  the  mourners  are  not  al¬ 
lowed  to  shave  their  heads  ;  they  consequently  soon  as¬ 
sume  a  wild  and  unkempt  ap[)earance.  The  very  strict 
place  offerings  of  food,  etc.,  twice  a  year  at  their  parents’ 
graves,  but  our  own  experience  goes  to  show  that  the  cus¬ 
toms  of  the  Chinese  in  this  respect  are,  occasionally  at  any 
rate,  more  exact  in  theory  than  in'  practice.  Some  five  or 
six  years  ago  we  knew  an  educated  Chinaman  who  would 
discourse  at  great  length  on  filial  piety  and  such-like  vir¬ 
tues,  but  who  nevertheless  confessed  to  us  that  he  had  not 
been  to  visit  his  mother's  grave  for  ten  years,  although  she 
was  buried  at  a  place  only  fifteen  miles  distant  from  where 
he  had  been  living  for  a  long  period. 

Etiquette  requires  that  a  widow  should  mourn  the  death 
of  her  husband  for  three  whole  years,  and  even  after  that 
period  she  is  somewhat  restricted  in  her  choice  of  colors, 
red  being  forbidden  her.  Should  a  widow  marry  again, 
which  is  not  very  frequently  the  case,  for  the  practice  is 
looked  down  upon,  she,  of  course,  divests  herself  of  all 
marks  and  symbols  of  woe  and  mourning.  Men,  however, 
are  not  expected  to  be  quite  so  self-denying  and  particular 
in  mourning  the  death  of  their  wives,  for  they  sometimes 
marry  again  before  they  have  been  widowers  for  a  full 
ear.  Should  a  man’s  wife  be  unlucky  enough  to  present 
im  with  a  “  pledge  of  affection  ”  during  the  term  of  mourn¬ 
ing  for  his  parent,  it  is  looked  upon  as  highly  improper 
and  disrespectful  to  the  deceased. 

When  an  emperor  dies  all  officials  go  into  mourning, 
and  remove  the  buttons  and  tassels  from  their  hats ;  they 
are  also  required  to  perform  certain  ceremonies  in  the 
temples ;  and  they  cease,  for  the  time  being,  to  use  vermil¬ 
ion  paste  for  their  seals  of  office,  employing  blue  instead. 
Proclamations  are  issued  by  the  local  authorities  all  over 
the  empire,  by  which  the  common  people  are  called  upon 
to  let  their  hair  grow  for  a  hundred  days ;  marriages  are 
not  allowed  to  twe  place,  but  practically  they  are  winked 
at,  if  shorn  of  all  the  usual  pomp  and  ceremony.  The 
theatres,  too,  are  closed  for  a  long  period,  at  any  rate  in 
Pekin  and  its  vicinity,  though  after  a  time  this  order  is 
not  insisted  on  at  a  distance  from  the  capital. 


ABOUT  DOGS. 

Notwithstanding  all  that  has  first  and  last  been  said 
about  dogs,  still  more  can  be  said  —  so  broad,  genial,  and 
interesting  is  the  subject.  All  dogs,  more  or  less,  are  sus¬ 
ceptible  of  being  taught,  and  teachability  infers  culture  of 
the  brain,  the  possibility  of  an  enlarged  intelligence. 

W'itbout  training,  a  pointer  would  point  at  any  kind  of 
vermin  as  readily  as  at  the  game  of  which  the  sportsman 
is  in  quest,  but  a  well-trained  pointer  will  make  no  such 
mistake.  Without  training,  he  would  only  stand  pointing 
for  a  few  seconds,  and  then  run  in  upon  the  game,  and 
put  it  up  ;  but  a  well-trained  pointer  waits  till  he  receives 


the  word  of  command,  when  his  master  has  come  near 
enough  to  use  his  gun.  It  may  be  in  part  through  instinct 
that  a  shepherd’s  dog  performs  many  of  the  important  ser- 
i  vices  which  he  renders  to  his  master  in  the  «lriving  and 
I  tending  of  sheep;  but  it  cannot  be  altogether  through 
instinct,  for  the  best  shepherds’  dogs  are  always  those 
I  which  have  been  carefully  trained.  Even  that  which  the 
I  shepherd’s  dog  does  without  training,  and.  which  seems 
I  natural  to  him  from  his  puppyhood,  is  probably  very  much 
to  be  ascribed  to  what  is  called  hereditary  instinct,  the 
fruit  of  the  training  of  many  successive  generations.  But 
all  cannot  be  ascribed  to  instinct,  whether  natural  to  the 
race,  or  acquired  and  become  hereditary.  How  can  any 
one  think  so,  who  has  observed  a  shepherd’s  dog  at  his 
work,  and  marked  his  prompt  obedience  to  the  command 
of  his  master  —  how  readily  he  understands  each  word  or 
sign,  and  at  once  hastens  to  do  what  he  is  bidden  V  Per¬ 
haps  to  bring  in  a  number  of  sheep  from  a  distance,  which 
he  accomplishes  very  quickly,  and  yet  without  hurrying 
them  too  much,  for  he  is  very  careful  not  to  do  them  any 
harm  ;  and  his  barking,  although  sharp,  is  not  angry,  nor 
do  the  sheep  seem  to  think  so,  or  to  be  in  the  least  degree 
alarmed,  for  they  also  have  profited  by  experience,  and 
they  know  him  and  his  ways.  Let  the  object  of  the 
shepherd  be  to  get  sheep  through  a  gate ;  the  dog  evidently 
perceives  it  at  once,  and  knows  what  to  do,  to  bark  behind 
the  sheep,  to  run  before  them  and  bark,  to  drive  them  to 
the  gate,  and  to  prevent  their  passing  it.  More  remark¬ 
able  still,  and  most  decidedly  an  evidence  of  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  reason,  is  the  fact  that  a  good  shepherd’s  dog  will 
assist  a  sheep  to  rise  when  it  has  fallen,  rolled  over  on  its 
back,  and  cannot  get  up  again,  because,  in  consequence  of 
its  thick  fleece,  it  cannot  get  a  foot  to  the  ground.  This 
often  happens,  especially  on  hill-pastures,  in  the  latter  part 
of  spring  and  beginning  of  summer,  before  the  sheep-shear¬ 
ing  time,  and  the  shepherd  must  visit  his  flock  several  times 
a  day,  lest  the  sheep  that  have  rolled  over  on  their  backs 
should  die.  But  his  dog  saves  him  much  walking  and 
fatigue,  scouring  over  the  hill  for  him,  and  as  soon  as  he 
finds  a  sheep  on  its  back,  proceeding  to  turn  it  over  with 
his  muzzle,  till  it  gets  its  feet  to  the  ground,  so  that  it  is 
able  to  rise. 

No  wonder  that  the  sheep-dog  is  a  favorite  of  his  mas¬ 
ter,  and  is  treated  as  a  kind  of  humble  friend.  He  is  not 
turned  into  a  kennel  nor  into  an  outhouse,  when  he  comes 
home  from  his  work ;  his  place  is  at  the  fireside,  where  he 
often  wags  his  tail  and  puts  on  a  very  intelligent  look,  as 
if  he  understood  some  part  of  the  conversation  that  takes 
place.  Certainly  “  Collie  ”  knows  well  enough  when  he  is 
spoken  of,  and  dogs  of  some  other  kinds  evidently  do  so 
too.  They  know  when  they  are  alluded  to  in  terms  of 
praise,  and  when  with  blame ;  in  the  former  case,  giving 
unmistakable  signs  of  delight ;  in  the  latter,  hanging  their 
heads  and  looking  ashamed.  Sir  Walter  Scott  mentions 
this  concerning  a  favorite  dog  that  he  had,  a  noble  bound, 
of  a  very  different  race  from  the  shepherd’s  dog.  But  it 
is  very  observable  in  the  shepherd’s  dog.  The  shepherd’s 
dog,  or,  at  all  events,  the  collie  of  the  south  of  Scotland, 
which  I  take  to  be  the  most  refined  and  cultivated  breed 
of  shepherd’s  dog,  shows  himself  also  very  sensible  of 
affront,  and  vexed  by  it.  He  has  a  ready  appetite  for 
oat-cakes;  oatmeal  in  one  form  or  other,  but  mostly  in  that 
of  porridge,  being  a  chief  part  of  his  food,  as  it  is  of  his 
master’s ;  and  he  will  at  any  time  gladly  receive  a  little 
bit  of  oat-cake ;  but  let  any  one  hmd  out  to  him  a  very 
large  piece,  and  he  evidently  thinks  it  a  cruel  jest,  feels 
himself  insulted,  turns  away  his  head,  and  will  not  look  at 
the  cake,  far  less  accept  it.  We  know  of  no  other  kind  of 
dog  that  so  generally  shows  his  fastidiousness.  We  have 
tried  the  experiment  with  collies,  and  always  with  one 
result ;  they  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  a  very  large 
piece  of  bread.  We  have  tried  it  also  with  other  dogs  of 
various  kinds,  but  almost  always  with  the  opposite  result. 
No  piece  that  was  offered  seemed  too  large  for  any  one 
that  we  ever  tried  —  Newfoundland,  pointer,  terrier —  e.x- 
I  cept  in  one  case,  that  of  a  Skye  terrier,  which  turned  away, 

I  as  if  aware  of  being  mocked,  if  a  whole  slice  of  bread  was 
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held  out  to  it,  and  would  not  approach  the  su^ar-bowl  even 
if  it  was  set  upon  the  floor,  although  very  fond  of  sugar, 
and  ready  to  beg  long  for  a  little  bit  of  it. 

It  is  worthy  to  be  observed  concerning  the  shepherd’s 
dog,  that  no  severity  is  ever  used  in  his  training.  The 
shepherd  has  no  dog-whip.  A  single  punishment,  such  as 
a  gamekeeper  often  finds  or  thinks  it  necessary  to  inflict 
on  a  pointer,  would  spoil  a  collie  altogether,  and  make 
him  worthless  for  life.  He  would  not  resent  it  by  turning 
savagely  on  his  ma%ter,  but  he  would  at  once  become 
broken-spirited  and  inert.  Words  of  commendation  or  of 
censure  are  all  that  he  needs,  all  that  suits  his  nature. 
The  same  thing  may  be  observed  in  animals  of  some  other 
kinds  —  as  in  the  elephant  and  in  the  finest  breeds  of 
horses.  The  fine  feelings  of  the  Scottish  shepherd’s  dog, 
and  his  capability  of  having  his  feelings  deeply  wounded, 
are  sometimes  very  strikingly  illustrated.  The  grand¬ 
father  of  the  present  writer  had  an  excellent  collie,  by 
name  Wattie,  which  was  a  great  favorite,  and  greatly  at¬ 
tached  to  him  and  to  all  the  family.  When  the  dog  grew 
old  and  feeble,  it  was  thought  necessary  to  get  another 
one ;  but  on  the  new  dog’s  arrival,  poor  old  Wattie  left  his 
place  at  the  fireside  and  went  out  to  a  green  bank  beside  a 
pond,  where  he  lay  down,  and  no  persuasions  could  induce 
him  to  return  to  the  house,  lie  wagged  his  tail  a  little 
when  kindly  spoken  to,  but  he  continued  to  lie  in  the  same 
spot,  and  would  not  rise.  He  refused  food,  and  in  two 
days  he  was  dead.  He  seems  to  have  felt  that  his  day  was 
over,  that  his  services  were  no  longer  valued,  and  bis  old 
place  no  longer  his,  and  took  it  all  to  signify  that  his  time 
was  come  to  die.  His  death,  however,  seems  not  to  have 
been  the  result  of  mere  old  age,  but  to  have  been  hastened 
by  his  wounded  feelings. 

We  have  heard,  on  equally  good  authority,  of  another 
dog  which  seemed  to  have  a  sense  of  the  approach  of 
death.  It  was  not  a  shepherd’s  dog,  but  a  bright  little 
cocker,  which  belonged  to  a  worthy  parish  minister  in 
Kincardineshire,  and  was  his  attendant  in  many  a  walk. 
It  lived  to  old  age,  and  its  merry  gambols  had  for  some 
time  become  infrequent,  or  altogether  ceased,  when  one 
day  it  went  away  from  the  house,  contrary  to  its  usual 
habits,  to  a  plantation  at  a  little  distance,  in  which  it  was 
found,  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  hours,  lying  dead.  The 
creature  seemed  to  have  sought  a  retired  place  iu  which  to 
die.  Various  anecdotes  somewhat  resembling  this  might 
be  t.old  of  various  kinds  of  the  lower  animals ;  and  per¬ 
haps  they  may  be  explained  by  the  supposition  of  an  in¬ 
stinct  implanted  in  them  suitable  to  ther  natural  wild  state, 
so  that  when  sensible  of  weakness  and  incapacity  for  flight 
or  resistance,  they  might  hide  themselves  from  beasts  of 
prey. 

Everybody  knows  how  the  Ettrick  Shepherd  pleasantly 
tells  of  the  dogs  that  used  to  accompany  their  masters  to 
church,  in  the  pastoral  district  in  which  he  lived  —  how 
they  lay  quiet  and  patient  during  the  whole  service,  till 
the  last  psalm  was  sung,  and  the  minister  and  congregation 
stood  up  lor  the  blessing,  when  their  delight  at  the  pros¬ 
pect  ot  immediate  emancipation  could  no  longer  be  re¬ 
strained,  but  expressed  itself  by  joyous  barking.  Often 
have  we  witnessed  such  a  scene,  although  we  never  heard 
a  minister  advise  the  people,  as  Hogg  relates,  to  “  sit  still, 
and  cheat  the* dogs.”  Nor  do  we  tliink  they  could  easily 
be  deceived  in  such  a  matter.  In  the  pastoral  districts  of 
Scotland,  the  number  of  dogs  present  during  divine  ser¬ 
vice  always  very  much  attracts  the  notice  of  strangers. 
Many  shepherds  come  to  church  attended  by  more  than 
one.  It  is  often  almost  unavoidable  for  them  to  do  so, 
because  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year  they  must  go  to  the 
hill  and  visit  their  flocks  in  the  morning  ;  and,  if  possible, 
they  arrange  so  as  to  make  part  of  this  inspection  on  the 
wa_^  to  church,  leaving  to  the  last  that  part  of  the  morn¬ 
ing’s  work  which  may  thus  be  accomplished.  It  is  not 
always,  however,  on  this  account  that  the  dogs  are  brought. 
Tile  shepherd  likes  to  be  always  accompanied  by  his  dog, 
and  the  dog  likes  to  be  with  his  master.  By  frequently 
attending  his  master  to  church,  he  acquires  a  habit  not  to 
be  willingly  relinquished.  He  seems  to  regard  going  to 


I  church  as  a  privilege.  We  heard  from  the  minister  of  one 
I  of  the  most  strictly  pastoral  parishes  in  Tweeddale  the  fol¬ 
lowing  curious  anecdote.  When  he  entered  on  his  charge, 
being  a  stranger  to  the  district,  he  was  both  surprised  and 
annoyed  at  the  presence  of  the  numerous  dogs  in  church, 
regarding  it  pretty  much  as  the  husband  of  Jeanie  Deans 
regarded  the  tobacco-pipe  with  which  the  Highland  gen¬ 
tleman  solaced  himself  during  the  service,  and  condemned 
it  from  the  pulpit  as  unseemly,  requesting  the  shepherds 
thenceforth  to  leave  their  dogs  at  home.  The  shepherds, 
perhaps,  wondered  a  little,  but  the  reijuest  was  generally 
complied  with  for  a  time.  However,  there  was  one  splen¬ 
did  collie  that  soon  made  his  appearance  again  and  took 
up  his  plak.e  on  the  pulpit  stairs,  which  he  nad  long  spe¬ 
cially  appropriated  to  himself,  lying  very  quietly,  unless 
some  other  dog  ventured  to  set  foot  upon  the  stairs,  an 
intrusion  which  he  would  not  permit.  One  day  the  min¬ 
ister  met  the  shepherd,  the  owner  of  the  dog,  accompanied, 
of  course,  by  his  faithful  attendant.  The  shepherd  imme¬ 
diately  referred  apologetically  to  the  subject.  “Ye  see, 
sir,”  he  said,  “  after  what  ye  said  to  us,  we  tried  to  keep 
the  dogs  at  hame  ;  but  this  ane  was  ower  gleg  [too  sharp] 
for  us.  We  steekit  [shut]  him  in  for  twa  Sabbath-days, 
but  ever  sin’  that,  we  ne’er  see  him  on  the  Sabbath  morn- 
in’  ;  he  just  slips  awa  some  way  on  the  Saturday  nicht,  and 
the  next  we  see  o’  him  is  on  the  pulpit  stairs,  when  we 
come  to  the  kirk.”  It  is  very  common,  as  many  of  our 
readers  must  have  observed,  for  dogs  to  show  that  they 
perceive  a  difference  between  Sunday  and  other  days, 
owing  probably  to  the  different  family  arrangements  of 
that  day.  Many  a  dog  that  is  accustomed  to  go  out  with 
his  master  when  he  goes  to  walk,  will  jump,  frisk  about, 
and  bark  very  joyously  on  seeing  him  proceeding  to  put  on 
his  greatcoat  or  hat ;  but  on  Sunday  morning  there  is  no 
such  demonstration  of  delight ;  the  dog  evidently  knows 
that  he  is  not  to  go.  But  the  intelligence  displayed  by  the 
shepherd’s  dog  in  the  anecdote  just  related,  is  far  beyond 
all  this,  and  implies  a  power  of  thinking  such  as  we  hardly 
e.xptect  to  find  in  the  lower  animals,  besides  a  remarkable 
strength  of  will,  for  the  dog  certainly  lost  a  breakfast,  and 
prubahly  also  a  supper,  to  gratify  his  desire  of  occupying 
his  place  of  honor  on  the  pulpit  stairs. 

We  once  witnessed  an  extraordinary  scene  in  which 
shepherd’s  dogs  were  the  actors.  An  Edinburgh  minister 
was  to  preach  a  sermon,  on  a  summer  evening,  in  an  empty 
wool-barn  in  one  of  the  most  lonely  dales  in  the  southern 
highlands  of  Scotland,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  dale, 
mostly  shepherds  and  their  families,  were  assembled  to 
hear  him.  The  wool-barn  was  in  the  upper  story  of  a  two- 
storied  building,  and  the  approach  to  it  was  by  an  out¬ 
side  stair  without  a  railing.  The  congregation  consi.sted 
of  some  forty  or  fifty  people,  but  the  barn  would  have  held 
a  much  greater  number,  and  there  was  a  wide  open  space 
between  the  table  at  which  the  preacher  stood  and  the 
nearest  seat  placed  for  his  hearers.  This  the  dogs  which 
the  shepherds  had  brought  with  them  at  once  appropriated 
to  themselves  as  a  fit  place  for  amusement.  They  evi¬ 
dently  did  not  suppose  themselves  to  be  at  church,  and 
felt  under  no  obligation  to  quiet  and  orderly  behavior. 
They  were  in  a  very  frolic.sorae  humor ;  and  at  first  it  seemed 
doubtful  if  divine  service  could  be  proceeded  with,  as  there 
were  from  a  dozen  to  a  score  of  dogs  playing  after  dog- 
fashion  in  the  open  space,  now  worrying  each  other  in 
sport,  now  chasing  each  other  round  and  round,  as  if  they 
were  dancing  a  reel,  with  wonderful  activity.  Occasion¬ 
ally,  they  all  rushed  out  by  the  open  door  and  down-stairs, 
but  soon  returned  again  to  resume  their  gyrations  on  the 
barn-floor.  Fortunately,  however,  it  happened,  ere  long, 
that  one  of  them,  in  rushing  out,  touched  an  earthenware 
plate  which  was  set  upon  the  landing-place  at  the  top  of 
the  stair  for  the  collection,  usually  made  in  Scotland  on 
every  occasion  of  public  worship,  and  knocked  it  over  the 
edge.  The  plate  was  broken,  and  the  coppers  scattered  on 
the  ground,  but  the  service  went  on  without  further  inter¬ 
ruption  from  the  dogs.  Immediately  on  the  smash  and 
,  jingle  being  heard,  every  dog  disappeared  from  the  barn, 

I  and  not  one  of  them  showed  face  again  till  the  congregation 
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was  dismissed.  They  evidently  knew  that  they  had  com¬ 
mitted  a  fault;  one  of  them  had  done  the  mischief;  they 
were  all  art  and  part;  and  taking  blame  to  themselves 
accordingly,  they  tied  ashamed.  \Vhat  communications 
they  had  among  themselves  out  of  doors,  and  whether  or 
not  any  chastisement  was  inflicted  on  the  careless  dog  that 
overturned  the  plate,  we  cannot  tell. 

The  instinct  by  which  the  shepherd’s  deg  assists  his 
master  in  driving  sheep  and  collecting  them  together,  is 
generally  supposed  to  be  peculiar  to  that  kind  of  dog. 
But  a  circumstance  which  once  came  under  our  observation 
leads  us  to  doubt  this.  A  drover  was  endeavoring  to  get 
a  number  of  sheep  to  go  in  at  the  gate  of  a  railway  station, 
but  they  were  averse  to  it,  and  he  found  much  dilliculty, 
having  only  one  dog  to  help  him.  To  general  surprise,  a 
little  terrier,  that  had  probably  never  hacl  any  part  in  such 
work  before,  ran  up  and  rendered  eflective  assistance, 
doing  almost  as  well  as  if  he  had  been  employed  in  duties 
connected  with  sheep  all  his  life.  He  seemed  perfectly  to 
comprehend  what  was  wanted,  placed  himself  in  front  of 
the  sheep  that  were  hurrying  past  the  gate,  barked  to  good 

Eurpose,  and  followed  behind  them,  still  barking,  when  he 
ad  succeeded  in  turning  them. 

One  of  the  dogs  whose  ways  we  have  watched  with  the 
greatest  interest,  was  a  fine  Mewfbundlaud.  His  name  was 
Calder,  from  the  name  of  a  neighboring  stream.  He  was 
a  noble  animal,  very  large,  very  gentle  and  playful,  with 
an  expressive  face,  large,  hanging  ears,  a  great  quantity  of 
rich  curling  hair,  and  a  bushy  tail  that  sometimes,  when 
it  was  whined  incautiously,  brushed  things  oil’  the  table. 
He  was  a  very  intelligent  dog,  and  evidently  under¬ 
stood  many  things  that  were  said  to  him.  Wo  are  very 
sure  that  he  knew  the  names  of  many  things,  for  he  went 
to  seek  them  when  he  was  told,  and  brought  the  thing 
named.  He  seemed  to  feel  much  pride  in  carrying  any¬ 
thing  with  which  he  was  intrusted,  and  nothing  gratified 
him  more  than  to  be  permitted  to  carry  in  his  mouth  his 
master’s  snufT-box ;  although,  if  it  was  presented  to  him 
open,  he  drew  back  from  it  with  signs  of  great  dislike, 
making  grimaces,  and  uttering  little  short  barks.  When 
his  master  happened  to  leave  home  without  his  snuff-bo.x, 
he  sometimes  sent  Calder  back  fur  it,  and,  as  the  omission 
had  probably  already  been  discovered,  tlte  purpose  of  the 
dog’s  return  was  sjieedily  understood,  and  the  snuff-box 
intrusted  to  bim,  with  which  he  made  all  haste  to  his 
master,  never  failing  to  carry  it  safely.  He  was  sometimes 
permitted  to  carry  a  walking-stick  or  an  umbrella,  which 
evidently  afforded  him  great  delight.  To  carry  an  um¬ 
brella,  especially,  was  an  honor  which  he  seemed  to  appre¬ 
ciate  as  highly  ;is  any  mace-bearer  or  Usher  of  the  Black 
or  White  Rod  can  appreciate  the  duty  of  his  oflice.  To 
gratify  him  in  this  particular,  as  it  was  found  that  a  good 
umbrella  was  not  improved  by  being  carried  in  his  mouth, 
an  old  one  was  given  him  for  his  own  especial  benefit.  On 
one  occasion,  he  made  the  mistake  of  taking  the  umbrella 
with  him  when  he  went  for  a  swim  in  a  lake,  along  the 
side  of  which  the  road  led.  He  ha|)|)ened  to  let  it  go 
whilst  he  was  in  the  water,  and  it  sank  to  the  bottom,  and 
that  part  of  the  lake  being  shallow,  his  swimming  and 
diving  stirred  up  so  much  mud  that  he  could  not  find  it 
again,  and  had  to  be  called  off.  It  was  interesting  to  see 
bow  shame-faced  he  was  when  he  came  home,  and  the 
story  of  the  loss  of  the  umbrella  was  told.  He  Imre  all 
reproaches  meekly,  but  hung  his  head,  and  let  his  tail 
droop.  A  week  or  ten  days  afterwards,  however,  he  was 
ordered  to  seek  for  and  bring  the  umbrella,  which  mission 
he  faithfully  executed,  returning  triumphant  with  the  lost 
article  in  his  mouth. 

There  was  nothing  in  which  he  more  delighted  than  to 
carry  an  egg.  He  never  broke  one  that  we  knew  of,  and 
never  seemed  to  think  of  an  egg  as  a  thing  to  be  eaten  ; 
but  apparently  had  a  notion  that  it  was  something  valuable, 
and  much  to  be  preferred  to  a  stone,  which  he  would  some¬ 
times  pick  up  in  his  gambolling,  and  tling  out  of  his  mouth 
again  very  carelessly.  Of  an  egg  he  always  took  great 
care.  He  knew  where  the  hens’  nests  were,  and  as  some 
of  them  were  easily  accessible  to  bim,  he  occasionally 
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visited  them,  and  then  might  be  seen  walking  slowly  and 
proudly,  with  bead  aloft,  and  an  egg  in  his  mouth.  The 
servant  soon  learned  to  know  from  his  demeanor  when  he 
had  an  egg.  If  called  upon  by  them,  he  was  not  always 
willing  to  give  it  up  at  once,  but  drew  back,  facing  them, 
wagging  his  tail,  and  looking  all  fun  and  delight.  How¬ 
ever,  if  they  let  him  alone,  he  was  satisfied  with  taking  a 
short  promenade,  and  then  came  in  and  deposited  the  egg 
upon  the  kitchen  floor.  He  was  evidently  quite  aware  of 
the  danger  of  breaking  it,  laid  it  down  on  the  stone  floor 
with  great  caution,  and  then  seemed  to  take  no  further 
interest  in  it,  but  was  quite  willing  that  any  one  should 
take  it  away.  We  could  give  many  instances  of  his  powers 
of  reflection. 

In  a  little  volume,  entitled  “  Little  Fan,  or  the  Story  of 
a  Pet  Dog,”  we  are  told  of  this  gentle  and  interesting 
animal  that  it  is  susceptible  of  feeling  regret  for  miscon¬ 
duct,  and  of  improving  its  liehavior.  Fan,  as  is  related, 
became  acquainted  with  a  rough,  but,  on  the  whole,  good- 
natured  dog  in  the  neighborhood,  named  Bill.  One  day, 
in  their  rautbles.  Bill  very  heedlessly  led  Fan  into  a  drain, 
in  which  she  got  herself  terribly  dirtied,  and  received  a 
scolding  in  consequence.  So  distressed  was  she  at  the 
reproof,  which  .she  knew  was  well  merited,  that  she  relin- 
qui.shed  all  acquaintanceship  with  Bill.  When  he  tried  to 
walk  by  her  side,  as  formerly,  she  would  instantly  cross 
over  to  the  other  side  of  the  road;  and  every  time  he 
attempted  it,  she  repulsed  him  in  the  same  way  as  much  as 
to  say,  “  No,  Bill  ;  you  led  me  into  that  scrape ;  you  it 
was  made  me  so  naughty  to  my  dear,  kind  mistresses,  and 
I  don’t  like  you  for  it.” 

Most  of  the  facts  and  anecdotes  related  in  this  paper 
seem  to  us  to  be  perfectly  irreconcilable  with  the  notion 
that  dogs  and  all  the  lower  animals  are  guided  by  instinct 
alone;  they  plainly  imply  intelligence,  and  some  degree 
of  the  j)ower  of  thinking  or  reasoning.  Every  one  who 
has  observed  the  lower  animals  with  any  degree  of  atten¬ 
tion,  must  have  perceived  a  great  difl’erence  in  respect  of 
intelligence  between  one  individual  and  another  of  the 
same  kind,  as  well  as  in  tem]air  and  general  character. 
This  is  partieularly  the  case  in  dogs.  ]\lr.  Darwin  is  cer¬ 
tainly  right  in  ascribing  also  to  them  and  to  others  of  the 
lower  animals  various  modes  of  expressing  their  emotions. 
We  cannot,  however,  from  our  own  observation,  confirm 
his  statement,  that  “  a  pleasurable  and  excited  state  of 
mind  is  exhibited  by  some  dogs  by  grinning.”  The  near¬ 
est  approach  to  it  we  have  ever  seen  was  in  the  Newfound¬ 
land  dog  just  mentioned,  and  it  was  chiefly  notable  when 
an  open  snuff-box  was  presented  to  him.  There  were  then 
certainly  “  the  slight  eversion  of  the  li])S,  the  grin,  and  the 
sniff,”  which  Sir  Charles  Bell  remarked  long  ago;  but, 
although  the  dog  was  in  a  playful  mood,  it  was  difficult  to 
make  sure  that  they  were  to  be  ascribed  to  a  sense  of 
amusement,  or  partook  at  all  of  the  nature  of  laughter  ;  it 
was  more  easy,  we  think,  to  ascribe  them  to  an  appre¬ 
hension  of  the  possible  pungent  effect  of  the  snuff.  With 
all  our  high  opinion  of  dogs,  we  cannot  just  say  that  they 
are  entitled  to  be  called  laughing  animals ! 


THE  FABLE  OF  THE  BEES. 

HY  LK.SLIK  8TKPHKX8. 

In  speaking  of  Sbaftesbury,  in  a  recent  numlter  of 
Fraser's  Mot/azine,  I  remarked  that  his  most  complete 
antithesis  was  Bernard  de  Mandeville,  author  of  the 
“  Fable  of  the  Bees.”  Between  them  the  two  writers  give 
a  very  fair  summary  of  the  ethical  tendencies  of  the  eigh¬ 
teenth  century  freethinkers  in  England.  They  are  treated 
as  joint  opponents  of  orthodoxy  in  several  controversial 
writings  of  the  times,  as,  for  example,  in  Berkeley’s 
“  ^linute  Philosopher,”  in  a  very  able  e.ssay  on  the  “  Char¬ 
acteristics  ”  by  John  Brown,  better  known  as  the  author 
of  the  “  Estimate,”  and  in  that  amorphous  ma.«s  ot  disserta¬ 
tion  which  Warburton  called  a  “  Demonstration  of  the 
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Divine  Le<;ation  of  Moses.”  Their  theories  are  the  Scylla 
and  Charybdis  between  which  it  was  a  delicate  matter  to  j 
steer  a  straight  course.  Agreeing  in  refuting  the  teaching 
of  divines,  they  are  at  the  opposite  poles  of  speculation  in 
all  else ;  and  it  was  some  consohation  to  the  orthodox  that 
two  such  enemies  of  the  faith  might  be,  more  or  less,  trusted 
to  neutralize  each  other.  Their  relations  to  each  other  ; 
and  to  their  common  enemies  illustrate  some  of  the  prob¬ 
lems  which  were  then  agitating  men’s  minds.  The  agita-  ' 
tion  has  not  <piite  subsideil.  ' 

Mandeville  published  the  “  Fable  of  the  Bees  ”  in  1714,  ■ 
three  years  after  the  appearance  of  the  “  Characteristics.” 

It  opens  with  a  doggerel  poem,  setting  forth  that  a  hive  of  j 

bees,  once  thriving  and  vicious,  lost  its  prosperity  together  | 
with  its  vice  on  a  sudden  reformation.  A  Hue  or  two  from 
the  conclusion  gives  the  pith  of  the  doctrine  :  — 

Then  leave  complaints ;  fools  only  strive  ' 

To  make  a  great  an  honest  hive  ; 

To  enjoy  the  world’s  conveniences, 

Be  fameil  in  war,  yet  live  in  ease  ; 

Without  great  vices,  is  a  vain  I 

Utopia,  seated  in  the  brain. 

A  comment  follows  expounding  this  cynical  theory  in 
detail.  In  subsequent  editions,  for  the  “  Fable  ”  enjoyed  . 
a  wide  popularity  for  many  years,  were  added  various 
explanations  and  defences  of  the  doctrine.  In  1723  the  j 
book  was  presented  as  a  nuisance  by  the  (Irand  Jury  of  | 
Middlesex.  Observing,  says  that  respectable  body,  with  ' 
the  “  greatest  sorrow  and  concern,”  the  many  books  pub-  | 
lished  almost  every  week  by  impious  and  licentious  writers,  j 
whose  “  principles  have  a  direct  tendency  to  the  subversion  j 
of  all  religion  and  civil  government,  our  duty  to  the  i 
Almighty,  our  love  to  our  country,  and  regard  to  our 
oaths,  oblige  us  to  present  ”  the  publisher  of  tlie  Fable  of 
the  Bees,”  and  thereby,  as  it  would  appear,  to  give  him  a 
useful  advertisement. 

No  harm  followed  to  Mandeville  in  person.  Ills  reputa¬ 
tion,  however,  was  gibbeted  in  all  the  respectable  writings 
of  the  day ;  his  name  became  a  by-word,  and  his  book  was 
regarded  as  a  kind  of  pothouse  edition  of  the  arch-enemy 
Hobbes.  The  indignation  was  not  unnatural.  Mandeville 
is  said  to  have  been  in  the  habit  of  frequenting  cotfee- 
houses  and  amusing  his  patrons  hy  ribald  conversation. 
Tlie  book  smells  of  its  author’s  haunts,  lie  is  a  cynical 
and  prurient  writer,  who  shrinks  from  no  jest,  however 
scurrilous,  and  from  no  paradox,  however  grotestpie,  cal¬ 
culated  to  serve  the  object  —  which  he  avows  in  his  pref¬ 
ace  to  be  his  sole  object  —  of  amusing  his  readers;  reader.s, 
it  may  be  added,  far  from  scrupulous  in  their  tastes.  And 

yet,  with  all  Mandeville’s  brutality,  there  runs  through  his 
pages  a  vein  of  shrewd  sense  which  gives  a  certain  pun¬ 
gency  to  his  rough  assaults  on  the  decent  theories  of  life. 
Nay,  there  are  many  remarks  indicative  of  some  genuine 
philosophical  acutene.ss.  A  hearty  contempt  for  the  hum¬ 
bugs  of  this  world,  and  a  resolution  not  to  be  blinded  by 
its  professions,  are  not  in  themselves  bad  things.  When, 
indeed,  a  man  includes  amongst  the  humbugs  everything 
which  passes  with  others  for  virtue  and  purity,  his  teach¬ 
ing  is  repulsive;  though,  even  in  such  a  case,  we  may  half 
forgive  a  writer  like  Swill,  whose  bitterness  proves  that  he 
has  not  parte<l  from  bis  illusions  without  a  cruel  pang. 
Mandeville  shares  Swift’s  contempt  for  the  human  race, 
but  his  contempt,  instead  of  urging  him  to  the  coniines  of 
madness,  finds  easy  vent  in  a  horselaugh.  He  despises 
himself  as  well  as  his  neighbors,  and  is  content  to  be 
despicable.  He  is  a  scotfer,  not  a  misanthrope.  You  are 
all  Yahoos,  he  seems  to  say,  and  I  am  a  Yahoo;  and  so  — 
let  us  eat,  drink,  and  be  merry. 

Mandeville's  view  of  the  world  is  thus  the  reverse  of  the 
superfine  philosophy  of  Shaftesbury.  For  the  dignified  he 
substitutes  the  bestial  theory  of  human  nature ;  and  in 
perfect  consistency  he  speaks  with  bitter  ridicule  of  his 
opponent.  “  Two  systems,”  he  says,  “  cannot  Ite  more  oppo¬ 
site  than  his  lordship’s  and  mine.”  “  The  hunting  alter 
this  putchruin  el  honeMum''  which  with  Lord  Shaftesbury 
should  be  the  sole  object  of  human  life,  “  is  not  much  better 


than  a  wild-goose  chase;”  and  if  we  come  to  facts  “there 
is  not  a  quarter  of  the  wisdom,  solid  knowledge,  and  intrin¬ 
sic  worth  in  the  world  that  men  talk  of  and  compliment 
one  another  with;  and  of  virtue  and  religion'  there  is  not 
an  hundredth  part  in  reality  of  what  there  is  in  appear¬ 
ance.”  The  frankness  with  which  this  opinion  is  uttered, 
is  rarer  than  the  opinion  itself.  Mandeville  is  but  a  coarse 
and  crude  interpreter  of  a  doctrine  which  is  not  likely  to 
disapjx-ar  for  want  of  disciples.  He  prides  himself  on 
being  a  shrewd  man  of  the  world,  whose  experience  has 
amply  demonstrated  the  folly  of  statesmen  anil  the  hypoc¬ 
risy  of  churchmen,  and  from  whom  all  that  beautiful  var¬ 
nish  of  flimsy  philosophy  with  which  we  deceive  each  other 
is  unable  to  cover  the  vileness  of  the  underlying  materials. 
He  will  not  be  beguiled  from  looking  at  the  seamy  side  of 
things.  Man,  as  theologians  tell  us,  is  corrupt ;  nay,  it 
would  be  difficult  fi>r  them  to  exaggerate  his  corruption ; 
but  the  heaven  which  they  throw  in  by  way  of  consolation 
is  tacitly  understooil  to  be  a  mere  delusion,  and  the  super¬ 
natural  guidance  to  which  they  bid  us  trust,  an  ingenious 
device  for  enforcing  their  own  authority.  Tell  your  fine 
stories,  he  says  in  ell'ect,  to  school-girls  or  to  devotees ; 
don’t  try  to  pass  them  off  upon  me,  who  have  seen  men 
and  cities,  and  not  taken  my  notions  from  liooks  or  ser¬ 
mons.  There  is  a  part  of  our  nature  which  is  always 
flattered  by  the  bold  assertion  that  our  idols  are  made  of 
dirt ;  and  Mandeville  was  a  sitgacious  sycophant  of  those 
baser  instincts. 

The  parado.x  which  has  given  his  hook  its  chief  notoriety 
is  that  which  is  summed  up  in  the  alternative  title,  “  Pri¬ 
vate  vices,  public  benefits.”  The  fallacy  which  lies  at  the 
base  of  his  economical  sophistries  is,  one  might  suppose, 
sufficiently  transparent ;  and  yet  it  not  only  puzzled  the 
ablest  thinkers  of  the  day,  but  enjoys  a  jicrinanent  popu¬ 
larity.  In  slightly  altered  forms  it  is  constantly  reappear¬ 
ing,  and  repeated  confutation  never  seems  to  kill  it  at  the 
root,  'fhe  doctrine  is,  in  general  terms,  that  consumption 
instead  of  saving  is  beneficial  to  laborers.  Mandeville  e.x- 
hausts  his  ingenuity  in  e.xhihiting  it  in  the  most  extrava¬ 
gant  shapes.  “  It  is,”  he  declares,  “  the  sensual  courtier 
that  sets  no  limits  to  his  luxury ;  the  fickle  strumpet  that 
invents  new  fashions  every  week  ;  the  haughty  duchess 
that  in  equipage,  entertainments,  and  all  her  behavior 
would  imitate  a  princess  ;  the  profuse  rake  and  lavish 
heir,  that  scatter  about  their  money  without  wit  or  judg¬ 
ment,  buy  everything  they  see,  and  either  destroy  or  give 
it  away  the  next  day  ;  the  covetous  and  j>erjured  villain, 
that  squeezed  an  immense  treasure  from  the  tears  of 
widows  and  orphans,  and  left  the  prodigals  the  money  to 
spend  ;  it  is  these  that  are  the  proper  food  of  the  full-grown 
Leviathan  ;  ”  we  require  them  in  order  to  set  all  varieties 
of  lat)or  to  work,  and  “  to  procure  an  honest  livelihooil  to 
the  vast  numbers  of  working  jioor  that  are  required  to 
make  a  large  society.”  The  doctrine,  however  extrava¬ 
gantly  stated,  is  only  a  logical  development  of  that  which 
is  put  forward  whenever  a  body  of  laborers  is  thrown  out 
of  work  by  a  change  of  fashion.  Nobody  would  now  com¬ 
mend  actual  vice,  but  we  have  quite  recently  seen  a  defence 
of  lu.xury  on  the  ground  that  it  employs  labor.  The  “  sen¬ 
sual  courtier  ”  indeed  ,is  not  excused,  but  the  rich  noble 
who  lives  in  superfluous  state  is  exhorted  to  lay  to  his  soul 
the  flattering  unction  that  he  i.s  providing  employment  for 
the  tradesmen  who  supply  his  wants.  I’olitical  economists 
have  shown  the  fallacy  of  such  arguments;  but  their  refuta¬ 
tion  is  constantly  regarded  as  a  gratuitous  paradox. 

'I’he  sophistry  is  indeed  forced  to  conceal  itself  more 
carefully  at  the  present  day  ;  for  Mandeville  delights  in 
following  it  with  perverse  ingenuity  to  its  furthest  conse¬ 
quences.  He  pronounces  the  Ketbrmation  to  have  been 
scarcely  more  efficacious  in  promoting  the  national  pros¬ 
perity  than  “  the  silly  and  capricious  invention  of  hoofied 
and  ipnlted  petticoats.  “  Heligion,”  he  adds,  “  is  one  thing 
and  trade  is  another.  He  that  gives  most  trouble  to  thou¬ 
sands  of  his  neinhlmrs  and  invents  the  most  operose  man- 
nfactures  i.s,  right  or  wrong,  the  greatest  friend  to  society.” 
Nay,  he  manages  to  cap  these  extravagances  hy  arguing 
that  even  the  destruction  of  capital  may  be  useful.  “  The 
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Fire  of  London  was  a  great  calamity,  but  if  the  carpenters, 
bricklayers,  smiths,”  and  others  set  at  work,  “  were  to 
vote  against  thos'e  who  lost  by  the  fire,  the  rejoicings 
would  equal  if  npt  exceed  the  complaints.”  Foolish  para¬ 
doxes,  it  may  be  said,  are  usefVil  at  most  in  so  far  as  an  ex¬ 
travagant  statement  of  a  foolish  theory  nay  help  to  bring 
about  its  collapse.  And  yet  the  writer  who  expounded 
such  glaring  absurdities  was  capable  of  occasionally  at¬ 
tacking  a  commercial  fallacy  with  great  success,  and  of  an¬ 
ticipating  the  views  of  later  and  more  eminent  authorities. 
Thus,  for  example,  though  he  cannot  shake  himself  free 
from  the  superstition  that  the  imports  of  a  nation  should 
not  be  allowed  to  exceed  the  exports,  he  attacks  certain 
current  theories  upon  the  subject  by  arguments  which  only 
require  further  extension  to  lead  to  a  sound  conclusion ; 
and  he  illustrates  the  advantages  of  division  of  labor,  not 
indeed,  with  the  felicity  of  Adam  Smith,  but  in  such  a 
way  as  to  show  an  apprehension  of  the  principle  at  least 
equally  clear.  Mandeville,  in  fact,  is  not  a  mere  dealer  in 
absurdities.  He  has  overlaid  a  very  sound  and  sober  the¬ 
sis  with  paradoxes  in  which  probably  he  only  half  believed. 
When  formally  defending  himself,  he  can  represent  his  ar¬ 
guments  as  purely  ironical.  He  confesses,  in  a  vindication 
against  the  Grand  Jury,  that  he  has  stated  in  plain  terms 
“  that  what  we  call  evil  in  this  world,  mor.al  as  well  as  nat¬ 
ural,  is  the  grand  principle  that  makes  us  sociable  crea¬ 
tures  ;  the  solid  basis,  the  life  and  support  of  all  trades  and 
employments  without  exception  ;  that  there  we  must  look 
for  the  true  origin  of  all  arts  and  sciences ;  and  that  the 
moment  evil  ceases,  the  society  must  be  spoiled  if  not  to¬ 
tally  dissolved.”  The  phrase,  be  admits,  has  an  awkward 
sound ;  but  had  be  been  writing  for  persons  unable  to  read 
between  the  lines,  he  would  have  explained  in  goo<l  set 
terms  that  his  only  meaning  was  that  “  every  want  was  an 
evil ;  that  on  the  multiplicity  of  those  wants  depended  all 
those  mutual  services  which  individual  members  of  society 
pay  to  each  other,  and  that  consequently  the  greater  vari¬ 
ety  there  was  of  wants,  the  larger  number  of  individuals 
might  find  their  private  interest  in  laboring  for  the  goo<l  of 
others,  and  united  together  compose  one  body.”  The 
streets  of  London,  according  to  his  own  illustration,  will 
grow  dirtier  as  long  as  trade  increases  ;  and  to  make  his 

K  attractive,  he  hail  expressed  this  doctrine  as  though 
>k  the  dirt  to  be  the  cause  instead  of  the  necessary 
consequence  of  the  wealth.  The  fallacy,  indeed,  is  too 
deeply  embedded  in  his  argument  to  be  discarded  in  this 
summary  fa^hion.  The  doctrine  that  the  heir  who  scatters, 
and  not  the  miser  who  accumulates  savings,  really  sets 
labor  at  work,  was  so  much  in  harmony  with  the  ideas  of 
that  age,  that  even  Berkeley’s  acuteness  could  suggest  no 
better  answer  than  the  statement  that  an  honest  man  gen¬ 
erally  consumes  more  than  a  knave.  There  is,  however,  a 
core  of  truth  in  the  sophistry.  Large  expenditure  is  an 
evil  so  far  as  it  indicates  that  consumption  is  outrunning 
accumulation ;  it  may  be  called  a  good  sign  so  far  as  it  in¬ 
dicates  that  large  accumulations  render  large  consumption 
possible.  Mandeville,  confusing  the  two  cases,  attacKs  in 
the  same  breath  the  frugal  Dutchman  who  saves  in  order 
to  supply  future  wants,  and  the  savage  who,  consuming 
little,  yet  consumes  all  that  he  produces,  and  produces 
little,  because  he  has  no  tastes  and  feels  no  wants.  As 
against  the  savage,  his  remarks  are  correct  enough.  The 
growth  of  new  desires  is  clearly  an  essential  condition  to- 
wanls  the  improvement  of  society,  and  every  new  desire 
brings  new  evils  in  its  train.  Indeed,  there  is  only  too 
much  to  be  said  for  the  theory,  when  thus  stripped  of  its 
paradoxical  dress.  The  streets  of  London,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  streets  of  New  York,  grow  most  undeniably  dirty  as 
a  fuller  stream  of  commerce  flows  through  them,  and  leaves 
behind  its  questionable  deposits.  An  increased  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  wheat  is  also  unpleasantly  favorable  to  the  growth 
of  tares ;  and  it  is  in  vain  that  our  economical  optimists 
repudiate  all  responsibility  for  the  evils  which  inevitably 
accompany  the  blessings  they  promise.  If,  however,  Man¬ 
deville  had  confined  himself  to  this  modest  assertion,  he 
would  have  fallen  into  the  ordinary  jog-trot  of  the  moral¬ 
ists  who  denounce  an  excessive  passion  for  wealth.  It  was 
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pleasanter  and  more  exciting  to  give  a  diflerent  turn  to  his 
doctrine.  To  make  an  omelette  you  must  break  eggs; 
don’t  deny  in  words  what  you  preach  by  practice ;  admit 
I  frankly  that  the  gain  is  worth  the  mischief ;  and  it  is  but  a 
I  step  farther  to  say  that  the  mischief  is  the  cause  of  the 
'  gain. 

I  The  moral  side  of  this  edifying  doctrine  involves  a  sim- 
j  ilar  ambiguity.  Mandeville  may  be  described  as  accept¬ 
ing  the  alternative  forced  upon  us  by  ascetic  moralists. 

I  Worldliness,  they  say,  is  vice :  let  us  therefore  abandon 
I  the  world.  We  won’t  and  can’t  abandon  the  world,  replies 
t  Mandeville ;  let  us  be  vicious,  and  be  candidly  vicious. 
Accept  in  all  sincerity  the  doctrine  of  contempt  for  wealth, 
with  the  fundamental  theorem  on  which  it  reposes,  that 
the  natural  passions  are  bad  ;  and  we  should  be  virtu¬ 
ous  and  barbarous.  Accumulation  of  wealth,  as  the  later 
economists  tell  us,  is  the  natural  base  of  all  the  virtues  of 
civilization,  and  the  industrial  view  of  morality  is  there¬ 
fore  opjKJsed  fundamentally  to  the  views  of  certain  ortho¬ 
dox  preachers.  Mandeville’s  paradox  is  produced  by  ad¬ 
mitting  with  the  divines  that  the  pursuit  of  wealth  is  radi¬ 
cally  vicious,  and  by  .arguing  with  the  economi.>its  that  it 
is  essential  to  civilization.  Luxury,  according  to  his  defi¬ 
nition,  should  in  strictness  include  everything  that  is  not 
essential  to  the  existence  of  a  naked  savage.  Hence  the 
highest  conceivable  type  of  virtue  should  be  found  in  re¬ 
ligious  houses,  whose  inmates  have  bound  themselves  by 
rigid  vows  of  chastity  and  poverty  to  trample  the  flesn 
under  foot ;  or  rather  it  would  be  found  there  if  monks 
and  nuns  did  not  cover  the  vilest  sensuality  under  a  mask 
i  of  hypocrisy,  an  opinion  which  has  been  confirmed  by 
the  evidence  of  “  many  persons  of  eminence  and  learning.” 
He  would  subscribe  to  Dr.  Newman’s  opinion  that  in  the 
humble  monk  and  the  holy  nun  are  to  be  found  the  only 
true  Christians  alter  the  Scripture  pattern,  if  he  could  b^ 

;  lieve  that  holiness  and  humility  were  ever  more  than 
I  shams.  Now  the  ideal  of  a  Trappist  monk  is  plainly  in- 
1  compatible  with  the  develo[>ment  of  an  industrious  com- 
I  munity. 

]  From  the  same  theory  follows  logically  the  denial  of  the 
I  name  of  virtue  to  every  practice  which  is  prompted  by 
natural  instinct.  Thus,  for  example,  the  force  of  materniil 
!  love  appears  to  the  ordinary  moralist  to  be  one  of  the  most 
!  beautiful  of  human  instincts.  Mandeville,  with  perverse 
I  ingenuity,  twists  it  into  a  proof  that  all  virtue  is  factitious. 
I  You  cry  out,  he  says,  with  horror  at  the  woman  who  com¬ 
mits  infanticide.  But  the  same  woman  who  murders  her 
I  illegitimate  child  may  show  the  utmost  tenderness  to  her 
1  lawful  offspring.  As  a  murderess  and  as  a  good  mother  she 
is  equally  actuated  by  the  self-love  which  is  really  the 
spring  of  all  our  actions.  The  murder  is  produced  hy  a 
sense  of  shame ;  destroy  the  shame,  and  you  suppress  the 
crime ;  the  most  dissolute  women  are  scarcely  ever  guilty 
of  this  sin.  A  mother’s  love  is  produced  not  by  any  force 
of  principle,  but  by  the  operation  of  natural  instincts.  The 
“  vilest  women  have  exerted  themselves  on  this  head  as 
violently  as  the  best.”  Now  “  there  is  no  merit  in  pleas¬ 
ing  ourselves,”  and  indeed  an  excessive  love  for  children  is 
often  their  ruin,  which  shows  that  it  is  prompted  by  a  de¬ 
sire  for  our  own  welfare  and  not  for  the  happiness  of  our 
children.  Imagine  yourself,  he  suggests,  to  be  lo<'kcd  up 
in  a  room  looking  upon  a  yard  through  a  grated  window ; 
suppose  that  you  saw  in  it  a  pretty  child  of  two  or  three 
years  at  play  ;  and  that  a  “  nasty  over-grown  sow  ”  came 
in  and  frightened  the  poor  child  out  of  its  wits.  You  would 
do  all  you  could  to  frighten  it  away.  But  if  the  overgrown 
sow,  being  in  a  famished  condition,  were  to  proceed  to  tear 
the  helpless  infant  to  pieces,  whilst  you  looked  on  without 
the  power  to  interfere,  none  of  the  passions  vaunted  by 
moralists  would  equal  your  sensations  of  pity  and  indigna¬ 
tion.  What  is  the  inference  V  That  there  would  be  no 
need  of  virtue  or  self  denial  to  be  moved  at  such  a  scene, 
and  that  not  only  a  humane  man.  but  a  highwayman,  a 
housebreaker,  or  a  murderer  would  feel  the  same.  This 
pity,  therefore,  is  a  mere  counterfeit  of  charity.  It  comes 
in  through  the  eye  or  ear ;  and  if  we  read  of  three  or  four 
I  hundred  men  being  killed  or  drowned  at  a  distance,  we  are 
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not  really  more  moved  than  at  a  tra(;cdy.  Keason  would  | 
tell  us  to  grieve  equally  for  the  sutferings  which  we  see  | 
and  for  those  which  we  do  not  see ;  but  the  vehement  emo-  | 
tion  of  pity  is  only  caused  by  the  painful  objects  which  im-  ! 
mediately  assail  our  senses.  It  is  the  rising  of  the  gorge  ' 
at  an  otfensive  sight,  not  a  deep-seated  intellectual  motive.  ' 
In  the  same  spirit,  he  argues  with  otfensive  coarseness  that 
modesty  is  merely  a  sham.  “  Virtue  bids  us  subdue,  but  ' 
good  breeding  only  requires  that  we  should  conceal  our  j 
appetites.”  Good  breeding  involves  no  self-denial ;  but  > 
only  teaches  us  to  gratify  our  sensuality  according  to  the  I 
custom  of  the  country  ;  and  a  man  may  wallow  in  all  kinds  | 
of  indulgence  and  be  Mre  that  he  will  have  “  all  the  I 
women  and  nine  tenths  of  the  men  on  bis  side.” 

Once  more,  theologians  condemn  the  military  as  well  as 
the  industrial  passions ;  and  here,  too,  they  are  merely 
covering  over  our  brutal  natural  passions  with  a  flimsy  veil, 
and  affecting  to  condemn  what  everyboily  knows  to  be  es¬ 
sential  to  the  welfare  of  society.  Duelling,  for  e.xample,  is 
forbidden  by  law,  and  is  yet  essential  to  that  code  of 
honor  without  which  there  would  lie  no  living  in  a  large 
society.  Why  should  a  nation  grudge  to  see  some  half 
dozen  men  sacrificed  in  a  year  “  to  obtain  so  valuable  a 
blessing  as  the  politeness  of  manners,  the  pleasure  of  con¬ 
versation,  and  the  happiness  of  company  in  general,”  whilst 
it  exposes  thousands  of  lives  for  an  end  which  may  often 
do  no  good  at  all  ?  Religion  bids  you  leave  revenge  to 
God  ;  honor  bids  you  reserve  it  scrupulously  for  yourself ; 
religion  forbids  and  honor  commands  murder ;  religion 
orders  you  to  turn  the  other  cheek,  honor  to  quarrel  for  a 
trifle  ;  ”  religion  is  built  on  humility,  honor  on  pride ;  how 
to  reconcile  them  must  be  left  to  wiser  heads  than  mine.” 
The  argument  is  pointed  by  an  elaborate  portrait,  which 
curiously  recalls  Richardson's  ideal  hero.  He  describes 
Sir  Charles  Grandison  by  anticipation.  He  sets  before  us 
a  fine  gentleman  of  the  highest  type,  lavish  in  his  ex[>endi-  ! 
ture,  but  always  guided  by  the  most  exc^uisite  taste  ;  cheer¬ 
ful  and  cordial  in  his  demeanor ;  and  yet  never  omitting 
due  courtesy  to  the  meanest  of  his  guests ;  solid  as  well  as 
amusing  in  his  conversation,  and  never  using  an  indecent 
or  a  profane  word ;  careful  in  his  religious  observances, 
charitable  to  the  poor,  a  father  to  his  tenants,  a  liberal  but 
strictly  just  master  to  his  servants,  and  in  that  capacity  re¬ 
markable  for  this  special  touch  of  good  sense,  that  he  never 
allows  them  to  accept  gratuities  from  his  visitors  on  any 
pretence.  What,  then,  is  to  be  said  against  this  pattern 
of  all  the  virtues  of  a  gentleman  ?  Mandeville  replies  by 
putting  the  same  dilemma  which  so  terribly  puzzled 
Richardson.  Suppose  our  spotless  hero  to  receive  an  in¬ 
sult  from  somebody  of  equal  position  but  of  less  self-com¬ 
mand.  What  will  he  do?  Obey  the  laws  of  God,  and 
submit ;  or  the  laws  of  honor,  which  have  at  most  the  force 
of  an  oral  tradition  ?  Richardson  evades  the  problem  by 
endowing  his  hero  with  a  skill  of  fence  equally  remarkable 
with  his  other  superlative  excellences.  Mandeville  equally 
assumes  that  his  Grandison  will  fight,  and  allows  no  eva¬ 
sion  of  this  rather  naif  variety.  The  hero’s  conduct  sup¬ 
plies  a  crucial  experiment,  showing  what  is  the  ultimate 
law  by  which  he  is  guided.  The  ridicule  of  his  e(]uals  and 
the  mob  will  have  more  weight  with  him  than  the  fear  of 
hell.  In  other  words,  pride  is  the  dominant  principle  of 
his  nature.  It  is  the  Protean  passion  which  really  accounts 
for  the  whole  system  of  behavior  which  we  have  so  much 
admired.  Christianity  and  honor  lay  down  two  different 
codes.  Where  they  conflict,  all  gentlemen  unhesitatingly 
obey  the  code  of  honor.  If  to  covet  honor,  as  Shakespeare 
puts  it,  be  a  sin,  then  clearly  the  men  of  honor  are  the  most 
offending  souls  alive.  We  are  like  Catholics  in  a  Protes¬ 
tant  country,  who  cannot  be  trusted  because  they  pay  alle¬ 
giance  to  another  than  their  lawful  sovereign.  Hide  it 
from  ourselves  as  we  may,  the  master  whom  we  really 
obey  is  not  God,  but  public  opinion.  This  theory  of  Man- 
deville’s  perhaps  suggested  some  of  Pope’s  keenest  satire. 

It  is  a  systematic  statement  of  the  poet’s  pet  doctrine  of 
the  Ruling  Passion.  I 

Search,  then,  the  ruling  passion  ;  there  alone  | 

The  wild  are  constant,  and  the  cunning  known ;  ; 


The  fool  consistent,  and  the  false  sincere ; 

Priests,  princes,  women  no  dissemblers  here ; 

This  clue  once  found  unravels  all  the  rest. 

The  prospect  clears,  and  Wharton  stands  contest. 

The  same  theory,  according  to  Mandeville,  will  include 
not  only  Whaiton  and  Marlborough,  and  Chartres  and 
Rolingbroke,  but  Berkeley  and  Addison  (the  “  parson  in  a 
tie-wig,”  as  Mandeville  called  him),  and  all  the  saints  and 
moralists,  as  well  as  the  sinners  and  blasphemers  of  the 
age.  The  love  of  honor  is  our  one  principle,  and  love  of 
honor  is  merely  a  decent  periphrasis  for  a  desire  to  gratify 
our  vanity.  'I’he  gentleman  values  himself  on  his  fidelity 
to  his  word.  “  The  rake  and  scoundrel  brag  of  their  vices, 
and  boast  of  their  impudence.”  In  both  the  fundamental 
principle  is  the  same. 

The  argument  is,  in  one  sense,  a  mere  juggle.  The  arti¬ 
fice  is  transparent.  Pride  is  a  dyslogistic  epithet  given  to 
a  natural  passion,  which  may  be  good  or  bad.  Call  it  self- 
respect,  and  the  paradox  vanishes.  To  desire  the  sym¬ 
pathy  and  praise  of  our  fellow-creatures  is  not  a  bad 
motive,  though  it  may  accidentally  come  into  collision  with 
virtuous  desires.  To  say  that  the  vilest  have  natural  af¬ 
fections  is  not  to  prove  that  the  natural  affections  are  a 
sham,  but  that  there  is  virtue  even  in  the  most  abandoned. 
Beneath  the  paradoxical  outside,  however,  there  lies  a 
rough  protest  against  the  old  theological  dogmas.  Human 
nature  rises  against  the  theory  which  pronounces  it  to  be 
hopelessly  corrupt,  and  which,  by  a  logical  consequence, 
proceeds  to  estimate  all  virtue  by  the  degree  in  which 
natural  instincts  are  suppressed.  Mandeville  may  be  inter¬ 
preted  as  refusing  to  accept  the  monastic  ideal  of  virtue ; 
though  his  refusal  certainly  takes  an  awkward  form.  Your 
theologians,  he  says,  have  endeavored  to  cramp  men’s 
intellects  and  to  eradicate  their  passions.  Possibly  you 
may  have  fitted  them  for  another  world,  but  you  have 
certainly  incapacitated  them  for  this.  You  exiled  the  mas¬ 
culine  virtues  from  the  sickly  and  attenuated  forms  of 
Catholic  saints  and  hermits;  but  secular  life  cannot  be 
carried  on  without  them.  The  code  of  honor  expresses  an 
attempt  of  the  native  vigor  of  the  race  to  break  the  fetters 
with  which  priests  would  shackle  it.  Our  spiritual  physi¬ 
cians,  as  Mandeville  understood  them,  proposed  to  bleed 
us,  like  so  many  Sangrados,  till  we  were  fitted  for  a  diet  of 
herbs  and  water  ;  and  to  justily  the  operation,  they  assured 
us  that  our  blood  was  vitiated  and  corrupt.  Mandeville 
says  that  if  we  would  enjoy  robust  health  we  cannot  afford 
to  lose  a  drop  of  blood  ;  but  instead  of  inferring  that  the 
blood  is  not  corrupt,  he  infers  that  corruption  is  good. 
Brand  all  enjoyment  as  vice,  and  the  natural  effect  of  es¬ 
tablishing  an  indelible  association  will  be  an  avowed  justi¬ 
fication  of  vicious  enjoyment.  Mandevilles  are  the  inevi¬ 
table  antithesis  to  an  overstrained  asceticism ;  and  we  may 
so  far  sympathize  to  some  extent  with  his  refusal  to  be 
mutilated  to  suit  the  fancies  of  priests. 

Mandeville,  however,  goes  farther.  Wilfully,  or  deceived 
by  his  own  selfishness,  be  declares  that  this  code  of  honor, 
and  indeed  that  morality  generally,  is  a  mere  sham.  He 
opens  the  commentary  on  liis  verses  by  a  singular  history 
of  the  process  by  which  virtue  first  made  its  appearance  in 
the  world.  Certain  mysterious  “lawgivers”  —  persons 
who  appear  in  all  the  theological  speculations  of  the  time 
—  resolved  for  their  own  base  purposes  to  invent  virtue. 
These  people  “  thoroughly  examined  all  the  strength  and 
frailties  of  our  nature,  and  observing  that  none  were  either 
so  savage  as  not  to  be  charmed  with  praise,  or  so  despicable 
as  patiently  to  bear  contempt,  justly  concluded  that  fiattery 
must  be  the  most  powerful  argument  that  could  be  used  to 
exalt  human  creatures.”  They  extolled  our  superiority 
over  the  other  animals,  and  assured  us  that  we  were 
capable  of  the  most  noble  achievements  ;  and  “  having  by 
this  artful  way  of  flattery  insinuated  themselves  into  the 
hearts  of  men,  they  began  to  instruct  them  in  the  notions 
of  honor  and  shame.”  Thus  mankind  became  divided  into 
two  classes :  the  “  wild  grovelling  wretches  ”  who  pursued 
nothing  but  the  gratification  of  their  own  appetites,  and 
the  nobler  creatures  wbo  reduced  their  appetites  under  the 
bondage  of  their  reason,  and  thus  obtained  the  mastery 
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over  their  fellows.  Thus  by  “  the  skilful  luanii^ement  of 
wary  politicians  ”  mankind  was  induce<l  to  stigmatize  those 
actions  which  were  harmful  to  the  public  as  vicious,  and  to 
call  those  which  were  benehciai  virtuous.  Even  the  vilest 
were  interested  in  maintaining  this  theory,  inasmuch  as 
they  received  a  share  of  the  benefits  produced  by  virtue  ; 
and,  at  least,  found  their  account  in  rt^j^ssing  the  com¬ 
petition  of  other  vile  jiersons  by  advocating  the  new 
maxims.  The  doctrine  is  summed  up  in  the  apliorism  that 
“  the  moral  virtues  are  the  political  olfspring  which  llattery 
begot  upon  pride.”  This  preposterous  caricature  of  mod¬ 
ern  utilitarianism  is  precisely  analogous  to  the  ordinary 
Deist  doctrine  that  the  sacred  writings  were  simple 
forgeries.  Virtue,  like  religion,  was  regarded  as  a  mere 
figment  when  it  was  no  longer  believed  to  come  straight 
from  heaven.  The  only  alternative  admitted  to  the  super¬ 
natural  origin  of  all  the  beliefs  the  possession  of  which  dis¬ 
tinguishes  us  from  beasts,  was  their  delil)erate  invention. 
Virtue,  therefore,  naturally  presents  itself  as  a  mere  fashion, 
changing  like  taste  in  dress  or  in  architecture.  His  argu¬ 
ment,  directed  primarily  against  Shaftesbury,  is  simply  an 
extension  of  that  upon  which  Locke  had  conlerred  celebrity 
in  the  course  of  his  attack  u|K)n  innate  ideas.  Shaftesbury 
had  tried  to  prove  that  the  standard  of  taste  was  invaria¬ 
ble  ;  and  u})on  that  doctrine  hail  founded  his  theory  of 
morality.  ^landeville  plausibly  enough  argues  that  it  is 
fluctuating  and  uncertain  in  the  highest  degree.  Some¬ 
times  the  florist  admires  the  tulip,  at  other  times  the  carna¬ 
tion.  Beards  are  worn  in  one  country  and  shaved  in 
another.  Broad-brimmed  hats  succeed  narrow  brims,  and 
bi"  buttons  alternate  with  little  ones.  “  What  mortal,”  he 
asks  “  can  decide  which  is  handsomest  abstract  from  the 
mode  ol  being  ?  ”  Our  taste  is  the  ultimate  arbiter,  and 
our  taste  varies  indefinitely  and  capriciously.  Now  “  in 
morals  there  is  no  greater  certainty.”  The  laws  of  mar¬ 
riage  vary  so  widely  that  what  is  reg.arded  as  an  abomina¬ 
tion  in  one  country  is  considered  as  perfectly  becoming  in 
another.  A  Mahommedan  may  regard  wine  drinking  with 
an  aversion  as  great  as  that  which  we  reserve  for  the 
ractices  which  we  most  abhor ;  and  in  both  cases,  the 
orror  will  be  supposed  to  arise  Irom  nature.  Which  is 
the  true  religion  V  is  the  question  which  has  caused  more 
harm  than  all  the  other  questions  put  together.  At  Pekin, 
at  Constantinople,  and  at  llomc  you  will  receive  three 
replies,  utterly  difl’erent,  but  eijually  peremptory.  Is  not 
the  search  after  a  single  standard  a  mere  wild-goose  chiise  ? 

The  argument  is  hardly  calculated  to  puzzle  any  one  at 
the  present  day.  'Plie  believer  in  intuitive  morality  replies 
by  pointing  to  certain  primary  lx;liefs  which  underlie  the 
superficial  variations ;  and  the  utilitarian  replies,  as 
Berkeley  replied  in  substance  and  Hume  with  greater 
detail  and  completeness,  by  giving  an  external  test  of 
morality.  Since  dili’ercnt  races  have  supposed  different 
actions  to  be  beneficial,  the  standard  of  morals  has  varied 
very  widely  ;  and  since  the  beneficial  tendency  of  certain 
actions  is  palpable,  the  variation  has  been  confined  within 
certain  limits.  By  this  reply,  Mandeville,  as  he  had  ex¬ 
plicitly  stated  the  utilitarian  criterion,  should  have  been 
convinced.  His  purpose,  however,  being  simply  to  startle 
the  prejudices  of  his  readers,  he  was  content  to  dwell  upon 
the  dilficulty  without  suggesting  the  answer.  He  was  the 
more  open  to  an  easy  apparent  refutation ;  and,  of  the 
answers  which  he  provoked,  the  most  remarkable  was  the 
singularly  clear  and  vigorous  assault  of  William  Law. 
Law,  now  chiefly  remembered  for  his  later  divergence  into 
mysticism,  was  amongst  the  very  ablest  controversialists  of 
his  age.  Few  of  his  contemporaries  show  the  same  vigor 
of  reasoning,  and  it  would  be  hard  to  mention  one  who  can 
stand  beside  him  for  fervid  eloquence.  This  book  was  re¬ 
published  in  1844,  with  a  preface  by  Mr.  Maurice,  and  it 
IS  an  amusing  literary  phenomenon  to  see  Law’s  clear  and 
manly  English  interpreted  into  the  peculiar  dialect  of  his 
expounder.  A  fog  is  drawn  before  the  sun  to  help  us  to 
read.  Law  makes  short  work  of  Mandcville’s  superficial 
sophistries :  he  strikes  them  down  at  a  single  blow.  An 
action,  he  says,  is  virtuous  “  becau.se  it  is  in  obedience  to 
reason  and  the  laws  of  God ;  it  does  not  cease  to  be  so 


because  a  bodv  is  formed  by  use,  or  created  by  disposition 
easy  and  ready  for  the  performance  of  it.”  On  Mande- 
ville’s  strange  hypothesis  that  pity  was  not  virtuous  be¬ 
cause  spontaneous,  “  all  habits  of  virtue  would  be  blame- 
able  ”  because  all  such  habits  make  goo<l  actions  more 
spontaneous.  He,  in  short,  who  practices  virtue  with  the 
least  self-denial,  is  the  most  virtuous  man,  for  self  denial  is 
not  the  essence,  but  an  accident  of  virtue.  Mamleville’s 
attempt  to  prove  virtue  to  be  arbitrary  is  met  as  victori¬ 
ously  as  his  attempt  to  prove  that  it  is  not  meritorious. 
The  theory  is  self-contradictory.  Science,  says  Law,  is 
only  an  improvement  of  those  first  principles  which  nature 
has  given  us.  The  mathematician  must  start  from  axioms 
obvious  to  all  mankind.  Take  them  away,  and  the  science 
vanishes.  “  Do  but  suppose  nil  to  be  invented,  and  then  it 
will  follow  that  nothing  could  be  invented  in  any  science.” 
Morality  would  not  be  arbitrary,  but  inconceivable,  if  we 
had  not  some  primary  conceptions  of  right  and  wrong. 
The  lieautifui  theory  of  a  fiction  started  by  hypothetical 
legislators  is  ingeniously  parodied  by  a  similar  theory  as 
to  the  origin  of  an  erect  posture.  Some  clever  philoso¬ 
pher  discovered  that  though  man  crept  on  the  ground,  he 
was  made  up  of  pride,  and  flattery  might  set  him  on  his 
legs.  They  told  him  what  a  grovelling  thing  it  was  to 
creep  on  his  legs  like  the  meanest  animals;  and  thus  they 
“  wheedled  him  into  the  honor  and  dignity  of  walking  up¬ 
right  to  serve  their  own  ambitious  ends,  and  that  they 
might  have  his  hands  to  be  employed  in  their  drudgery.” 
Virtue  is  no  mere  cheat;  it  is  “founded  in  the  immutable 
relations  of  things,  in  the  perfections  and  attributes  of  God, 
and  not  in  the  jiride  of  man  or  the  craft  of  cunning  politi¬ 
cians.” 

This,  and  much  more,  is  excellent  logic — too  good,  one 
might  think,  to  be  thrown  away  upon  such  poor  game  as 
the  big  button  theory  of  morality.  And  yet  at  this  point 
there  intrudes  a  certain  doubt  as  to  whether  Law  has  really 
struck  the  vital  point  of  Mandeville’s  theory.  It  is,  doubt¬ 
less,  utterly  absurd  to  suppose  that  men  were  cheated  into 
virtue  —  as  absurd  as  to  suppose  that  they  were  cheated 
into  an  upright  posture.  The  doctrine  was  only  possible, 
even  as  an  amusing  paradox,  in  days  when  men  could 
argue  seriously  that  all  the  prophets  and  apostles  were  vul¬ 
gar  inqKJstors.  It  might  be  summarily  swept  aside  on  to 
the  rubbish  heap,  where  extinct  fallacies  decay  till  they 
are  jiicked  up  for  the  amusement  of  some  student  of  human 
eccentricity.  But  Law’s  reply  seems  to  assume  that  we 
are  driven  to  a  choice  between  two  alternatives,  neither  of 
which  is  accepted  by  modern  thinkers.  Strauss  does  not 
hold  that  the  early  Chri.-<tians  were  cheats,  any  more  than 
he  holds  them  to  have  been  supernaturally  inspired.  The 
doctrines  which  they  preached  were  the  natural  fruit  of 
the  human  intellect  working  under  certain  conditions  at  a 
given  stage  of  its  development.  The  same  change  has 
jiassed  over  speculators  upon  morality.  If  not  invented, 
it  yet  need  not  have  been  revealed.  Alan  was  not  cheated 
into  standing  upright,  nor  was  he  made  standing  upright : 
the  upri;rht  posture  appeared  at  a  certain  jieriod  in  the 
course  of  his  development  from  monkeyhood.  Prove,  as 
Mandeville  tried  to  prove,  that  morality  was  originally 
due  to  the  working  of  certain  simple  passions,  and  it  cer¬ 
tainly  will  not  follow  that  morality  is  a  matter  of  mere  ar¬ 
bitrary  fashion,  varying  indefinitely  in  different  times  and 
countries,  like  the  taste  for  big  buttons.  VVe  shall  rather 
lie  induced  to  accept  another  branch  of  the  dilemma.  If 
we  go  to  the  root  of  the  matter,  we  should  rather  say  that 
a  taste  for  big  buttons  was  itself  the  product  of  certain  uni¬ 
form  laws,  acting  as  inflexibly  as  those  which  determine 
the  details  of  our  moral  code.  If  morality  is  the  creature 
of  fashion,  yet  fashion  is  not  the  creature  of  chance,  for 
chance  has  no  existence.  Springing  from  deeper  and 
more  uniform  motives  than  those  which  regulate  our  taste 
in  buttons,  it  is  far  less  variable,  but  it  is  equally  to  be  de 
duced  from  the  workings  of  human  nature  and  not  from 
those  vague  entities,  the  “  immutable  relations  of  things,’ 
nor  yet  from  our  intuitions  of  the  inconceivable  essence  of 
the  Divine  Nature.  The  “  Fable  of  the  Bees,”  in  fact,  cor- 
tains,  in  its  crudest  and  most  offensive  form,  the  germ  tf 
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what  would  now  be  called  the  derivative  theory  of  moral¬ 
ity,  and  falls  into  gratiiitious  perplexity  by  implicitly  as¬ 
suming  chance  as  an  objective  reality,  whilst  in  consistency 
Mandeville  was  bound  to  believe,  and  indeed  actually  pro¬ 
fesses  his  belief,  in  the  universality  of  natural  laws. 

It  is  here,  in  fact,  that  we  reach  the  logical  foundation 
upon  which  Mandeville  erected  so  strange  a  superstructure. 
The  will  of  God  (says  Law)  makes  moral  virtue  our  law. 

If  we  ask  how  this  will  appears,  it  is  because  we  know 
that  God  is  of  infinite  justice  and  soodness  and  truth. 
Every  theologian  must  admit  that  this  is  the  ultimate 
foundation  of  virtue ;  but  the  ever-recurring  difliculty  can¬ 
not  be  evaded.  Are  God’s  justice  and  goodness  the  same 
with  ours  ?  Must  we  not  derive  our  knowledge  of  the 
Deity  from  our  moral  ideas  instead  of  inverting  the  pro¬ 
cess  ?  If  so,  must  we  not  discover  some  external  basis  for 
morality,  and,  in  that  case,  where  is  it  to  be  placed? 
Law's  answer  at  this  time,  when  driven  to  his  ultimate 
standing-ground,  would  apparently  have  consisted  in  an 
appeal  to  the  external  evidences  of  Christianity.  Such 
thinkers,  however,  as  Shaftesbury  and  Mandeville,  who, 
agreeing  in  little  else,  agreed  in  rejecting  or  ignoring  the 
force  of  those  evidences,  were  necessarily  tlriven  to  a  dif¬ 
ferent  answer.  Law,  in  his  anxiety  to  depreciate  natural 
religion,  declares  that  the  light  of  nature  amounts  only  to 
a  “  bare  capacity  of  receiving  good  or  bad  impressions, 
right  or  wrong  opinions  or  sentiments,  according  to  the 
state  of  the  world  we  fall  into.”  Manileville,  sharing 
Law’s  contempt  for  human  nature,  would  scarcely  dispute 
this  opinion ;  but  he  denied  what  Law  strenuously  as¬ 
serted,  that  the  li^ht  of  revelation  supplied  the  defects  of 
nature.  He  calmly  extinguishes  both  lights  and  leaves  us 
to  grope  our  way  in  the  tlark.  Shaftesbury,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  maintains  that  the  light  of  nature  is  abundantly  sulli- 
cient  by  itself.  The  harmonies  written  everywhere  on  the 
face  of  the  universe  enables  every  reverent  observer  to  dis¬ 
cover  the  Creator.  We  “look  through  nature  up  to  na¬ 
ture’s  Goil.”  Indeed,  the  essence  of  his  theory  is  the 
identification  of  God  with  nature.  Ills  Deity  is  nut  the 
patron  of  a  nation  or  a  sect,  or  the  inspirer  of  a  priestly  i 
caste  or  a  set  of  isolated  fanatics,  but  the  universal,  imma-  j 
nent,  and  all-pervading  essence.  If  not  quite  a  Pantheist,  1 
he  protests  against  that  form  of  theology  which  represents  ■ 
God  as  an  internal  ruler,  or  as  only  one  amongst  manv 
forces,  though  incomparably  the  most  powerful  of  all.  ft 
is  here  that  he  comes  into  the  most  vital  contrast  with 
Mandeville.  How,  in  fact,  can  theology  which  makes  Goil 
a  synonym  with  nature  supply  a  basis  for  morality  ?  As 
Pope  said  in  the  “  licentious  stanza  ”  afterwards  omitted 
from  the  “  Universal  Prayer  ”  — 

Can  that  offend  great  n.ature’s  God, 

Which  nature’s  seif  inspires  ? 

Nature  is  an  impartial  and  universal  power:  nature  in¬ 
spires  hatred  as  well  as  love ;  and  arms  the  murderer  as 
well  as  the  judge.  It  is  impossible,  instead  of  wrong,  to 
break  the  laws  of  nature ;  and  morality  un<lerstood  as 
obedience  to  nature  sanctions  every  action  that  ever  was 
or  ever  will  be  performed.  Shaftesbury’s  attempt  at 
evasion,  by  calling  some  passions  “  unnatural,”  is  either 
nugatory  or  involves  the  abandonment  of  his  whole  argu¬ 
ment.  The  difliculty  is  that  which,  in  one  form  or  another, 
perplexes  every  attempt  to  substitute  pure  Deism  for 
revealed  religion.  Nature  is  too  vague  a  deity  to  supply 
intelligible  motives  for  action,  or  to  attract  our  love  and 
reverence. 

Butler’s  argument,  both  in  the  “  Analogy  ”  and  in  the 
“  Sermons,”  is  intended  to  meet  this  difficulty.  His  pur¬ 
pose  is  to  show  that  nature,  when  rightly  interpreted,  bears 
witness  to  the  e.xistence  of  a  power  external  to  itself.  We 
can  read  the  great  riddle,  obscurely  indeed,  but  yet  so  as 
to  answer  Pope’s  question  satisfactorily.  Some  things,  he 
maintains,  which  nature’s  self  inspires,  may  be  shown  to 
offend  great  nature’s  God  most  unequivocally.  Mande- 
ville,  on  the  other  hand,  pronounces  the  riddle  to  be  hope-  j 
lessly  insoluble.  Nature  is  and  ever  must  remain  an  un¬ 
known  god  ;  “  every  part  of  her  works,  ourselves  not  j 


excepted,  is  an  impenetrable  secret  to  us  that  eludes  all 
inquiry.”  The  sufferings  inflicted  by  nature  are,  with 
Butler,  indications  of  Divine  displeasure;  with  Mande¬ 
ville,  parts  of  a  system,  whose  existence  proves,  indeed, 
that  they  have  some  purpose,  but  leaves  that  purpose 
utterly  unintelligible.  Nature  makes  animals  feed  upon 
each  other.  Waste  of  life,  cruelty,  lust,  and  voracity  are 
the  engines  by  which  she  works  out  her  inscrutable  pur- 
[  poses.  Do  you  presume  to  blame  them  ?  “  All  actions  in 

I  nature,  abstractly  consitlered,  are  equally  indifferent ;  and 
'  whatever  it  may  be  to  inilividual  creatures,  to  die  is  not  a 
greater  evil  to  this  earth,  or  the  whole  universe,  than  it  is 
to  be  born.”  Every  attempt  at  a  solution  bring  us  back  to 
the  everlasting  problem  of  the  origin  of  evil.  We  see 
millions  of  living  beings  starved  every  year;  we  See  the 
most  exquisite  organisms  put  together  only  to  be  purposely 
wasted.  Nothing  is  too  good  to  b*‘,  eaten  by  the  vilest  of 
its  fellow-creatures.  A  common  tly,  he  argues  rather 
!  (piaintly,  is  a  marvellous  piece  of  workmanship,  and  yet 
1  flies  are  eaten  in  myriads  by  birds  and  spiders,  which  are 
I  of  no  use  to  us.  The  wondrous  harmonies  which  excite 
j  Shaftesbury’s  easy  rhetoric  explain  nothing.  Look  at 
nature  impartially,  and  you  must  confess  that  admiration 
is  balanced  by  horror.  In  seeking  to  enlarge  our  con¬ 
ceptions  of  Deity,  He  becomes  too  vague  to  excite  any 
human  emotion.  You  will  not  have  a  God  who  takes  part 
with  a  section  of  the  human  race ;  and  you  find  it  im¬ 
possible  to  esteem  a  God  who  takes  part  with  virtue  against 
vice,  or  with  happiness  against  misery.  When  once  the 
old  anthropomorphic  fancies  are  abandoned,  nothing  re¬ 
mains  but  a  gulf  of  ignorance,  across  which  no  fine  phrases 
can  cast  a  trustworthy  bridge.  This,  though  it  expresses  the 
general  tendency  of  Mandeville’s  argument,  is  not  quite 
openly  saiil :  for,  either  to  blind  his  purpose,  or  from  real 
inconsistency,  or,  more  probably,  from  love  of  paradox,  he 
introduces  an  argument  or  two  in  favor  of  Providence,  and 
even,  ostensibly,  in  favor  of  the  Divine  origin  of  the  Pen¬ 
tateuch. 

Perhaps  the  most  offensive,  certainly  the  most  original 
and  instructive,  part  of  Mandeville’s  reasoidng,  is  in  its 
application  to  society.  It  is  curious  to  find  the  very  ques¬ 
tions  whi'.h  now  cause  the  bitterest  discussions  cropping 
up,  though  of  course  in  a  cruder  form,  in  the  pages  of 
Mandeville  and  Shaftesbury.  The  same  battle  is  still 
raging,  though  the  ground  has  a  little  shifted,  and  the  com¬ 
batants  bring  deadlier  weapons  and  greater  stores  of 
ammunition  into  the  field. 

Shaftesbury  ridicules  the  Hobbists  as  modern  meta¬ 
physicians  sneer  at  Mr.  Darwin.  How  did  man  come  into 
the  world  ?  Did  he  begin  as  a  ruilimentary  embryo,  from 
which  presently  sprouted  here  an  eye,  and  there  an  ear, 
and  then  perhaps  a  tail,  which  luckily  dropjaid  off  in  time, 
leaving  things,  by  good  luck,  just  as  they  ought  to  be? 
“  Surely,”  he  says,  “  this  is  the  lowest  view  of  the  original 
affairs  of  human  kind.”  But  recognize  Providence  instead 
of  chance  as  the  author  of  the  world,  and  we  mu.st  admit 
that  the  social  affections  .are  as  natural  to  man  as  eyes  and 
ears.  Hobbes’s  state  of  nature  implies  a  chaos  which  had 
no  elements  of  stability.  Society,  too,  must  be  natural  to 
man,  and  it  follows  that  he  never  did  nor  could  exist  with¬ 
out  it.  Shaftesbury,  like  Mr.  Disraeli,  is  plainly  “  on  the 
side  of  the  angels,”  and  would  have  taunted  Mr.  Huxley 
with  his  great-grandfather  the  ape.  Mandeville  replies  in 
the  spirit,  an(l  sometimes  with  the  very  arguments,  of  a 
modern  believer  in  natural  selection.  Of  nature,  as  a 
ower  apart  from  the  phenomena  which  it  governs,  he 
nows  nothing ;  and  is,  therefore,  by  no  means  disposed  to 
sing  hymns  to  it  after  the  Shaftesbury  fashion.  We  can 
only  trace  its  purjwses  by  its  performances.  “  Knowing, 

a  priori,  belongs  to  God  only . Wretched  man,  on 

the  contrary,  is  sure  of  nothing,  his  own  existence  not  ex¬ 
cepted,  but  from  reasoning  a  jtoMeriori.”  Experience  tells 
us  that  in  the  brute  creation  nature’s  great  movin"  forces 
are  pain,  hunger,  and  suffering.  Why  should  we  look  for 
anything  different  amongst  mankind  ?  The  one  great  fact 
which  we  discover  by  observation  is  that  which  we  have 
lately  learnt  to  call  the  struggle  for  existence.  Society, 
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language,  all  that  makes  us  differ  from  brutes,  has  been  ' 
forced  upon  us  by  the  conflict  between  our  self-love  and  \ 
the  conditions  of  our  existence.  The  first  thing  that  drove  ! 
men  to  associate  was  probably  the  dread  of  wild  beasts,  as  | 
is  testified  by  the  legends  of  dragons  and  monsters  which  | 
abound  in  all  ancient  history.  The  union  was  made  firmer  ; 
by  their  dread  of  each  other.  Pride,  the  universal  prime 
mover,  made  the  strongest  and  bravest  force  their  domin-  i 
ion  upon  the  weak  and  cowardly.  The  third  step  was  the  ' 
invention  of  letters,  which  made  permanent  laws  possible, 
or,  in  other  words,  enabled  men  to  take  permanent  precau¬ 
tions  against  the  outbreaks  of  individual  passions.  Then  j 
followed  the  division  of  labor,  which  is  the  natural  product  j 
of  a  peaceful  state  of  society,  and  the  groundwork  of  all  , 
civilization.  Religion  arose  from  the  natural  tendency  of  j 
children  and  savages  to  attribute  feelings  like  their  own  to  ' 
external  objects ;  or,  in  Comtist  phraseology,  it  began  with  , 
fetishism.  Legislators  turned  this  fear  of  the  invisible  to  | 
account  for  strengthening  the  authority  of  the  laws.  Lan¬ 
guage  is  gradually  developed  out  of  the  simple  signs  by  | 
which  even  brutes  can  make  themselves  mutually  under-  i 
stood.  Ages  were  doubtless  required  for  its  development,  1 
and  to  raise  up  politicians  capable  of  putting  the  passions 
to  their  true  use,  and  finally  achieving  the  highest  triumph  ' 
of  turning  “  private  vices  into  public  benefits.”  It  is  by 
slow  degrees  and  by  a  series  of  successive  failures  that  the  : 
machinery  which  is  now  fancied  to  be  the  direct  work  of 
nature  was  gradually  brought  to  perfection.  “  We  often  I 
ascribe,”  he  says,  “to  the  excellency  of  man’s  genius,  and 
the  depth  of  his  penetration,  what  is  in  reality  owing  to  ; 
length  of  time,  and  the  experience  of  many  generations,  all  [ 
of  them  very  little  differing  from  one  another  in  natural  , 
parts  and  sagacity  ;  ”  a  truth  which  he  ingeniously  illus-  | 
trates  by  the  case  of  a  man-of-war,  the  mechanism  of  which  I 
is  now  explained  by  clever  engineers,  but  which  was  in  , 
fact  put  together  by  a  steady  application  of  the  rule  of 
•  thumo. 

Arguments,  such  as  these,  have  a  strangely  familiar  , 
sound.  The  dress  rather  than  the  substance  is  altered. 
Mandeville  had  not  heard  of  Mr.  Darwin’s  struggle  for  I 
existence ;  he  had  not  studied  Mr.  Tjdor’s  investigations 
of  savage  life  ;  he  knew  nothing  of  Malthus’s  laws  of  pop-  I 
ulation,  or  of  Ricardo’s  analysis  of  the  operations  of  mod-  | 
ern  competition.  But  the  theory  of  the  world  which  under-  ! 
lies  his  speculations,  and  the  method  for  which  it  gives  | 
foundation,  is  pretty  nearly  identical.  The  world  is  the  j 
scene  of  a  huge  struggle  of  units  driven  by  conflicting  | 
passions,  and  their  mutual  pressure  gives  for  its  final  result  | 
all  those  complex  social  and  intellectual  products  which  ' 
others  attribute  to  providential  interference.  Would  you  ! 
unravel  the  plan  of  this  mysterious  and  shifting  scene,  it  i 
is  in  vain  to  rely  upon  d  priori  reasonings,  or  to  fancy  that  , 
you  can  discover  the  purposes  of  the  hidden  Creator.  By  ' 
observing  the  results  you  can  discover  how  the  phenomena  ’ 
are  generated,  and  what  laws  they  obey ;  but  why  the  laws  ; 
shomd  be  these,  and  none  other,  is  beyond  the  reach  of  ' 
our  intelligence.  The  historical  cause  may  be  discovered ;  J 
the  final  cause  is  inscrutable.  The  modern  man  of  science  ^ 
and  the  old  reckless  cynic  agree  in  the  resolution  to  look  ' 
facts  in  the  face,  and  to  reject  —  sometimes  rashly  and 
b>‘utally  —  anything  that  is  not  a  hard,  tangible  fact. 
Hunger,  lust,  self-love  are  forms  which  cannot  be  over¬ 
looked,  but  the  finer  creations  of  awe,  reverence,  and 
humanity  may  be  dismissed  as  mere  phantoms  are  resolved  ' 
into  coarser  elements.  If  you  wish  to  examine  into  the  i 
origin  of  things,  it  is  extremely  convenient  to  discard  as  ! 
non-existent  everything  that  defies  a  simple  analysis.  1 
And  thus  it  was  tempting  to  regard  human  beings  as  mov-  ' 
ing  exclusively  under  the  influence  of  brutal  and  selfish  | 
passions,  which  are  palpable  to  the  most  cursory  observer,  I 
and  which,  by  a  little  dexterous  manipulation,  can  be  j 
made  to  account  for  everything.  There  is  certainly  | 
enough  self-deceit  and  hyjiocrisy  and  cruelty  and  selfish-  ; 
ness  in  the  world  to  be  an  awkward  obstacle  for  optimists 
of  the  Shafteshury  type.  So  many  things  are  humbugs,  I 
that  it  is  but  a  step  to  declare  everything  to  be  a  humbug,  I 
except  the  one  moving  force  which  we  so  dexterously  ' 
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disguise  from  ourselves  and  from  each  other.  Assume 
that  selfishness  is  to  human  beings  what  gravitation  is  to 
the  planetary  bodies,  and  the  task  of  the  psychologist 
is  marvellously  simplified.  You  say  that  the  discovery  is 
degrading ;  well,  Mandeville  would  reply,  I  want  to  dis¬ 
cover  the  truth,  not  to  flatter  your  pride ;  and,  on  the  same 
principle,  you  might  call  astronomy  or  physiology  degrad¬ 
ing.  You  are  too  proud  to  admit  that  the  earth  is  not  the 
centre  of  the  universe,  that  you  are  made  of  flesh  and 
bones,  or  that  you  have  feelings  in  common  with  an  ape; 
but,  if  those  are  the  facts,  what  is  the  use  of  struggling 
against  their  recognition?  Your  dreams  are  pleasant; 
but  it  does  not  answer  in  the  long  run  to  mistake  a  dream 
for  a  reality. 

The  weak  and  the  strong  sides  of  the  two  theories  are 
curiously  contrasted.  Each  writer,  of  course,  can  reso¬ 
lutely  ignore  whatever  is  inconsistent  with  his  hypotheses  ; 
it  must  be  a  very  dull  or  a  very  acute  philosopher  who 
does  not  find  that  process  necessary.  Whilst  Shaftesbury 
placidly  shuts  his  eyes  to  the  sin  and  suffering  which  offer 
insoluble  problems  to  the  consistent  optimist,  Mandeville 
seems  almost  to  gloat  over  evils  which  may  serve  to  per¬ 
plex  his  adversarie.s.  Nature,  so  far  from  exciting  raptur¬ 
ous  enthusiasm,  appears  to  him  almost  as  a  Moloch,  de¬ 
lighting  in  the  tortures  of  her  creatures.  Not  that  he  is 
horror-struck  or  driven  to  despair.  What  is  the  use  of 
being  angry  with  the  inevitable,  or  puzzling  our  heads 
over  the  inscrutable  Y  Let  us  take  what  we  can  get  in  this 
blind,  fierce  struggle,  and  make  ourselves  as  comfortable 
as  we  can  under  the  circumstances. 

Virtue  is  an  empty  pretence;  for  upon  what  can  the 
service  of  this  terrible  deity  repose  except  upon  a  clever 
calculation  of  our  own  interests?  To  feather  our  own 
nests  as  warmly  as  may  be  is  our  only  policy  in  this  piti¬ 
less  storm.  Lust  and  pride  and  realities  ;  to  gratify  them 
is  to  secure  the  only  genuine  enjoyment.  It  is  necessary, 
indeed,  to  use  the  conventional  varnish  of  fine  phrases,  for 
flattery  is  a  more  potent  instrument  of  success  than  open 
defiance  of  the  world.  But  nothing  is  substantially  satis¬ 
factory  which  is  not  perceptible  to  the  senses.  Mandeville, 
in  short,  is  the  legitimate  precursor  of  those  materialists  of 
the  last  century  who  acknowledged  the  existence  of  noth¬ 
ing  that  could  not  be  touched,  tasted,  and  handled,  and 
who  were  accustomed  to  analyze  man  into  so  much  hydro¬ 
gen,  oxygen,  and  carbon,  and  declare  that  nothing  re¬ 
mained  to  he  discovered.  Ridicule  his  conclusions  by  all 
means,  as  much  as  you  please ;  condemn  still  more  un¬ 
equivocally  the  cynical  levity  with  which  he  abolishes  vir¬ 
tue,  and  proclaims  the  world  to  be  a  hateful  farce.  No 
language  could  be  too  strong  to  convey  our  protest  against 
such  theories,  were  it  not  that  they  are  too  dead  to  need 
much  protesting.  But  after  all  is  said  that  can  or  need  be 
said,  there  is  yet  something  on  the  other  side.  Mande- 
ville’s  picture  of  the  origin  of  society  is  far  nearer  the 
truth  than  Shaftesbury’s,  or  than  that  of  most  contem¬ 
porary  philosophers.  Partly,  it  is  because  his  theories, 
which  are  a  libel  on  civilized  mankind,  are  not  so  far 
wrong  when  applied  to  man  still  half  brutal,  and  only 
showing  the  rudiments  of  religion  or  morality.  But  partly, 
too,  the  comparative  accuracy  of  his  results  is  duo  to  the 
fact  that  his  method  is  sound,  though  his  spirit  is  detest¬ 
able. 

An  unflinching  scepticism  is  a  necessary,  though  a  disa¬ 
greeable  stage  on  the  road  to  truth.  Beautiful  theories 
must  be  questioned  however  attractive,  and  phantoms  laid 
whatever  consolation  they  may  have  conferred.  Mandeville, 
it  is  true,  represents  scepticism  in  its  coarsest  and  most  un¬ 
lovely  stage.  He  has  taken  the  old  theological  svstem,  and 
retained  all  that  was  degrading  whilst  siimmariiy  destroy¬ 
ing  what  was  elevating.  If  man  be  regarded  as  altogether 
vile,  it  is  necessary  to  account  for  virtue  by  admitting  the 
existence  of  some  Divine  element.  But  Mandeville  will 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  su|)ernaturalism  which  has  be¬ 
come  incredible  to  him,  nor  with  Shaftesbury’s  attempt  to 
make  nature  itself  Divine,  which  he  regards  as  mere  flimsy 
bombast.  And  thus  he  leaves  nothing  but  a  bare  hideous 
chaos,  entirely  godless  in  the  sense  that  it  neither  bears 
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internal  traces  of  Divine  harmony  nor  the  interference  j 
of  Divine  powers  from  without.  Denying  the  reality  of  \ 
virtue,  he  sees  no  reason  for  providing  any  new  form  of  i 
belief  round  which  the  nobler  impulses  may  gather.  In 
short,  he  exhibits  the  result  of  taking  the  old  theology  and  j 
simply  leaving  out  God.  TTie  result  is  naturally  appalling. 
We  have  chaos  without  even  a  hint  that  some  reconstruc-  ^ 
live  process  is  necessary  to  supply  the  place  of  the  old  ; 
order.  Theologians  of  the  Warburton  school  so  far  agreed  j 
with  him  that  they  removed  all  Divine  action  as  far  as  | 
possible,  and  apparently  held  that  God  once  interfered  j 
with  the  Jews,  but  had  long  given  up  any  interest  in  the  , 
world.  Their  arguments  jmetty  nearly  come  to  this,  that  , 
there  is  enough  evidence  to  prove  that  there  once  was  a  | 
God  ;  and  that,  as  there  is  no  evidence  of  the  contrary,  we  | 
must  suppose  that  lie  exists  still,  though  lie  carefully  pre-  j 
serves  his  incognito.  Theology  of  that  variety  is  not  much  j 
more  edifying,  and  is  a  good  deni  less  frank,  than  Mande- 
ville’s  practical  atheism.  To  say  this,  though  not  quite  in  I 
plain  words,  and  to  say  it  with  a  grin,  does  not  imply  a  | 
very  noble  character.  Yet  we  may  admit  a  kind  of  grati-  | 
tude  to  the  man  whose  sweeping  demolition  of  the  ancient  I 
superstructure  evidences  the  necessity  of  some  deeper  and  ' 
sounder  process  of  reconstruction,  and  who,  if  the  truth  j 
must  be  spoken,  has  alter  all  written  a  very  amusing  \ 
book. 
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Ddmas  the  Elder,  as  an  earnest  worker,  was  fond  (at 
proper  times)  of  solitude  —  but  not  a  solitary  solitude. 
His  terrestrial  paradise  and  his  work-rooms  must  have  a 
goodly  company  of  birds  and  beasts ;  for  he  adored 
animals.  Servants,  being  part  of  one’s  own  individuality, 
hardly  count  as  society  ;  his  negro  lad,  Alexis,  spoiled  and 
lazy,  might  be  taken  as  belonging  to  either  one  or  the 
other. 

Dumas’s  animals  came  into  his  possession  in  all  sorts  of 
ways,  the  which  to  relate  would  be  too  long.  Like  Adam, 
he  fitted  them  all  with  names.  He  h.ad  three  monkeys ; 
one  called  after  a  celebrated  translator,  the  other  after 
an  illustrious  novelist ;  the  third,  a  female  ape,  represented 
an  actress  then  at  the  zenith  of  her  popularity.  French 
jurists  hold  that  “  la  vie  privde  doit  etre  murde,”  private 
life  ought  to  be  enclosed  with  a  wall ;  the  exact  sobriquets 
cannot  therefore  be  given,  being  founded  either  on  per¬ 
sonal  resemblance  or  the  details  of  personal  history.  We 
will  call  the  tran.slator  Potieh,  the  novelist  the  Last  of 
the  Laidmanoirs,  and  the  lady  ape  Mademoiselle  Desgar- 
cins. 

All  journeys,  long  or  short,  are  certain  to  afford  two 
pleasures  —  the  pleasure  of  starting,  and  the  pleasure  of 
getting  home  again.  The  pleasure  of  the  journey  itself 
is  mucli  more  precarious. 

Dumas  had  returned  from  a  fatiguing  journey.  His  old 
friends,  the  furniture,  gave  him  a  welcome  which  he  repaid 
with  smiles.  But  an  easy-chair,  close  to  the  fireplace,  dis- 

eiyed  an  unwonted  occupant.  The  seat  was  filled  with  a 
ge  white  muff,  whose  purring  announced  it  to  be  a  cat. 

“  Madame  Lamarque  !  ”  —  she  was  cook  —  “  Madame 
Lamanjue  1  ” 

“  I  was  aware  that  monsieur  had  arrived,”  she  said, 
“but  I  was  in  the  middle  of  a  white  sauce  ;  and  monsieur, 
who  is  a  cook  himself,  knows  how  easily  these  blauquettes 
turn.  I  ought  also  to  introduce  our  little  foundling ;  I  was 
sure  monsieur  would  consent  to  adopt  him.” 

“  And  where  did  you  find  the  foundling,  Madame 
Lamanjue  ?  ” 

“  In  the  cellar,  crying  *  Miaou,  miaou  I  ’  exactly  like  a 
deserted  child.  What  name  will  monsieur  please  to  give 
him  ?  ” 

“  MysouQ  the  Second,  if  that  suits  you.  Only,  Madame 
Lamarcjue,  pray  take  good  care  that  he  don’t  eat  my  Java 
sparrows,  my  widow-birds,  and  my  turtle-doves,  and  all  the 
rest” 

“  No  fear  of  that ;  he’s  as  innocent  as  a  lamb,  a  vege¬ 


tarian,  in  fact,  preferring  bread  and  milk  to  cat’s  meat. 
But  with  monsieur’s  leave,  what  does  Mysouff  mean  ?  Is 
it  a  cat’s  name,  like  Puss  or  Minet  'i  ” 

“  Certainly ;  to  make  Mysouff  the  Second,  there  must 
have  been  a  Mysouff  the  First.”  And  Dumas  fell  into  a 
fit  of  musing  which  Madame  Lamarque  did  not  choose  to 
disturb. 

The  mention  of  that  name  Mysouff  had  carried  his 
thoughts  back  full  fifleen  years.  His  mother  was  at  that 
time  living.  He  had  still  the  happiness  to  be  scolded, 
now  and  then,  by  a  mother.  He  filled  a  clerk’s  place, 
under  the  Due  d’Orleans  (Louis  Philippe),  which  brought 
him  in  fifteen  hundred  francs  a  year,  and  occupied  his 
time  from  ten  till  five.  They  lived  in  the  Rue  de  i’Ouest, 
and  they  had  a  cat,  called  Mysouff,  which  ought  to  have 
been  a  dog. 

Every  morning,  Dumas  left  home  at  half-past  nine,  —  it 
was  half  an  hour’s  walk  from  the  Rue  de  I’Ouest  to  the 
office  in  the  Rue  St.  Hoiiore,  No.  216,  —  and  every  after¬ 
noon  he  returned  home  at  half-past  five.  Every  morning 
Mysouff  accompanied  his  ma.ster  as  far  as  the  Rue  de 
Vaugirard  ;  and  every  afternoon  he  went  and  waited  for 
him  at  the  Rue  de  Vaugirard.  'Those  were  his  limits;  he 
never  went  an  inch  further.  As  soon  as  he  caught  sight 
of  his  master,  he  swept  the  pavement  with  his  tail ;  at  his 
nearer  approach,  he  rose  on  all-fours,  with  arching  back 
and  tail  erect.  When  Dumas  set  foot  in  the  Rue  de 
TOuest,  the  cat  jumped  to  his  knees  as  a  dog  would  have 
done  ;  then,  turning  round  every  ten  paces,  he  led  the  way 
to  the  house.  At  twenty  paces  from  the  house,  he  set  on 
at  a  gallop,  and  two  seconds  afterwards,  the  expectant 
mother  apjwared  at  the  door. 

The  most  curious  circumstance  was,  that  whenever  by 
chance  any  temptation  caused  Dumas  to  neglect  his 
mother’s  dinner  hour,  it  was  useless  for  her  to  open  the 
door ;  Mysoufi'  would  not  stir  from  his  cushion.  But  on  ♦ 
the  days  when  Dumas  was  a  punctual  good  boy,  if  she  for¬ 
got  to  open  the  door,  Mysouff  scratched  it  till  she  let  him 
out.  Consequently,  she  called  Mysouff  her  barometer  ;  it 
was  Set  Fair  when  Dumas  came  home  to  dinner.  Rain  or 
Wind  when  he  was  absent. 

There  was  a  garden  party  of  four  or  five  intimates,  com¬ 
prising  Maquet  the  romance-writer,  Giraud  the  painter, 
and  Alexandre  Dumas  the  son.  Alexis,  the  spoiled  and 
lazy  African,  had  condescended  to  bring  a  tray  with  three 
or  four  glasses,  a  bottle  of  Chablis,  and  a  bottle  of  soda- 
water. 

“  Tiens,”  said  Alexandre ;  “  I  have  an  idea.” 

“  AVhat  may  it  be  'i  ” 

“  To  make  Mademoiselle  Desgarcins  uncork  the  soda- 
water.” 

And,  without  waiting  for  leave  to  be  given,  he  laid  the 
bottle  on  the  floor  of  the  monkey’s  cage,  in  the  position  of 
a  cannon  resting  on  its  carriage.  “  Curious  as  an  ape,” 
the  saying  goes.  No  sooner  was  the  cage-door  shut,  than 
its  three  o<‘cupants,  headed  by  the  lady,  sat  in  committee 
on  the  iKittle.  She  immediately  comprehended  that  the 
clue  to  the  secret  lay  in  the  four  strings  that  crossed  the 
cork.  She  tugged  at  them  with  her  fingers.  Fingers  fail¬ 
ing,  she  tried  her  teeth,  and  in  a  few  minutes  had  bitten 
through  the  two  uppermost  strings.  To  get  at  the  other 
two,  I’otich  and  the  Last  of  the  Laidmanoirs  adroitly 
turned  the  bottle  half  round.  The  third  string  cut,  she 
attacked  the  fourth.  As  the  operation  advanced,  its 
interest  increased.  The  spectators  watched  the  approach¬ 
ing  denoument  quite  as  attentively  as  the  actors. 

At  last  came  the  terrible  detonation.  Mademoiselle 
Desgarcins  was  knocked  heels-over-head’ anil  drenched 
with  effervescent  water,  whilst  Potieh  and  the  Last  of  the 
Laidmanoirs  bounded  to  the  ceiling  and  clung  to  it  with 
piercing  screams.  The  tragi-comic  parody  of  human 
emotions  was  too  laughable  to  be  believed  without  being 
seen. 

“  I  give  up  my  share  of  soda-water,”  cried  Alexandre, 

“  to  let  Mademoiselle  Desgarcins  open  a  second  bottle.” 

Mademoiselle  picked  herself  up,  shook  herself,  and  joined 
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her  companions  aloft,  where  they  hung  by  their  tails  like 
chandeliers,  sending  forth  unearthly  sounds. 

“  The  dear  boy  fancies  he’ll  catch  them  again  !  ”  said 
Giraud. 

“  Ma  foi !  ”  said  Maquet ;  “  I  shouldn’t  be  surprised. 
Curiosity,  with  them,  is  still  stronger  than  fear.” 

“They!”  chimed  in  Michel  the  gardener,  who  con¬ 
sidered  Dumas’s  collection  of  animals  as  kept  fur  his 
(Michel’s)  own  private  amusement.  “  They !  They  are 
as  obstinate  as  mules,  and  will  uncork  as  many  bottles  of 
soda-water  as  you  like  to  give  them.  Monsieur  knows  how 
they  are  caught  in  their  own  country  ?  ” 

“  No,  Michel.” 

“  Monsieur  doesn’t  know  that !  ”  exclaimed  Michel,  pity¬ 
ing  his  master’s  ignorance.  “  At  least,  monsieur  knows 
they  are  very  fond  of  maize.  Well,  the  negroes  put  maize 
into  a  iMjttle  whose  neck  is  just  large  enough  to  admit  a 
monkey’s  empty  hand.  The  monkey  clutches  a  handful 
of  maize,  and,  sooner  than  drop  it,  lets  itself  be  caught.” 

“  It  is  a  consolation,  Michel,  that  if  our  monkeys  escape, 
you  know  how  to  catch  them.” 

“  Monsieur  may  make  himself  easy  as  to  that.  Alexis, 
another  soda-water.” 

Truth  compels  the  avowal  that  a  second  and  even  a  third 
experiment  were  tried,  with  exactly  the  same  results,  to 
Michel’s  gloridcation.  Alexandre  wanted  to  continue  it 
further,  but  Dumas  observed  that  poor  Mademoiselle  Des- 
garcins  had  a  swollen  nose,  bleeding  gums,  and  eyes  start¬ 
ing  out  of  her  bead. 

“It  isn’t  that,”  said  Alexandre.  “You  are  thinking  of  , 
your  soda-water.  I  assure  you,  messieurs,  that  my  father, 
whom  everybody  takes  for  a  prodigal,  is  the  most  miserly 
man  existing  on  earth.” 

After  having  done  pen-work  till  three  in  the  morning, 
Dumas  w;is  still  in  bed  at  eight.  The  door  opened,  and 
Michel’s  head  entered,  in  a  visible  state  of  agitation. 

“  Here’s  a  mess,  monsieur  I  ”  he  abruptly  exclaimed.  “  I 
don’t  know  how  they  managed  it,  but  the  monkeys  have 
made  a  hole  in  their  cage  big  enough  to  let  them  out.” 

“Very  well,  Michel;  the  remedy  is  easy.  You  have 
only  to  buy  a  little  maize,  and  put  it  into  narrow-necked 
bottles.” 

“  Ah  I  yes ;  monsieur  may  laugh,  but  he  won’t  laugh 
when  he  hears  the  rest.” 

“  Mon  Dieu,  Michel  I  what  has  happened  ?  ” 

“  They  have  opened  the  aviary  ”  — 

“And  the  birds  have  flown  away.  All  the  better  for 
them.” 

“  What  has  hap|)ened,  monsieur,  is,  that  your  si.x  pairs 
of  doves,  your  fourteen  quails,  all  your  rice-birds,  Java 
sparrows,  widow-bird,  V’irginian  nightingales,  all  —  all  are  i 
killed  or  eaten.”  | 

“  JJut,  Michel,  monkeys  don’t  eat  birds.”  ' 

“  No  ;  but  they  fetched  a  companion  who  did  —  Mysouff.  | 
It  is  a  veritable  massacre.  Only  come  and  see.”  , 

It  was  a  sight  indeed.  Potich  dangling  gracefully  from  1 
the  branch  of  a  maple:  the  Last  of  the  Laidmanoirs  prac-  ; 
tising  gymnastics  on  the  greenhouse  door;  Mademoiselle 
Desgarcins,  still  in  the  aviary,  bounding  from  east  to  we.st, 
and  from  north  to  south.  The  trio  were  recaptured  with¬ 
out  employing  maize-bottles,  but  not  without  considerable 
and  spiteful  resistance. 

Mysouff  was  easily  caught.  They  had  only  to  shut  the 
aviary-<loor,  and  the  culprit  was  in  the  hands  of  justice. 
What  should  be  his  punishment  ‘I  Michel,  incensed  at  the 
loss  of  his  pets,  was  for  shooting  the  murderer  on  the 
spot;  Dumas  .opjx)sed  the  summary  execution,  deterring 
sentence  till  the  Ibllowing  Sunday,  when  his  usual  vi»itors 
would  form  a  jury.  The  criminal  would  be  left  meanwhile 
on  the  theatre  of  crime,  on  bread  and  water,  under  luck  I 
and  key.  On  Sunday  his  feline  avicidc  monomania  being  ! 
admitted  as  an  attenuating  cin-umstance,  he  was  con-  I 
demned  to  the  mitigated  penalty  of  five  years’  imprison-  | 
ment  (without  hard  labor;  in  monkey’s  company.  Polit-  i 
ical  events,  however,  came  to  his  relief.  | 

The  Revolution  of  February  broke  out  —  the  fifteenth 


[July  19, 

or  sixteenth  change  of  government  which  Dum.as  the 
Elder  had  lived  to  witness.  During  revolutions  money 
comes  slowly  in,  and  slips  quickly  out.  Instead  of  work¬ 
ing  at  literature,  Dumas  started  a  journal,  Le  Mois,  and 
wrote  for  another.  La  Liherte.  The  two  brought  him  in 
thirty-one  francs  per  day,  but  by  his  “Theiitre  Historique” 
he  was  daily  out  of  pocket  one,  two,  and  sometimes  five 
hundred  francs.  Ilis  only  chance  was  that  the  partis.ans 
of  Barbhs,  Blanqui,  and  Ledru-Rollin,  whom  he  att.acked 
without  mercy  in  his  papers,  would,  by  the  application  of 
stick  or  stone,  at  once  put  an  end  to  his  writings  and  his 
wants. 

Meanwhile  he  must  reform  his  establishment.  His  three 
horses,  and  his  two  carriages  were  sold  —  as  always  hap. 
pens  in  troubled  times  — for  the  quarter  of  what  they  had 
cost  him.  Mysoufl'  was  treated  like  a  political  prisoner, 
that  is,  simply  set  at  liberty,  and  turned  adrift  to  seek  his 
fortune.  Mademoiselle  Desgarcins  and  Company  were 
presented  to  the  Jardin  des  Plantes.  Dumas  lost  a  home, 
but  his  apes  gained  a  palace.  After  revolutions  it  some¬ 
times  happens  that  monkeys  are  lodged  like  princes,  while 
princes  have  to  take  up  with  monkeys’  lodgings  —  unless 
the  princes  have  frightened  all  Europe,  in  which  case  they 
are  lodged  like  lions. 

For  the  life  and  adventures  of  the  cunning  dog  Pritchard, 
the  ferocious  brute  Mouton,  the  vulture  Diogenes,  and  how 
the  grateful  blackamoor,  clad  in  the  pick  of  his  patron’s 
wardrobe,  discovered  that  revolutions  abolished  servants, 
see  “  Histoire  de  Mes  Betes,”  which  might  bear  translation, 
as  well  as  embellishment  by  spirited  woodcuts. 


“  ANOTHER  WORLD.”  i 

Hkhmes,  the  “editor”  of  the  remarkable  book  which 
bears  the  above  title,  is  certainly  an  extraordinary  person 
—  so  extraordinary,  indeed,  that  those  who  agree  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  he  has  actual  knowledge  of  the  goings-on  in  a 
planet  which  is  not  ours,  and  which  appears  to  be  Mars, 
may  consistently  carry  their  faith  a  degree  further,  and  be¬ 
lieve  likewise  that  he  calls  himself  by  his  real  name,  and  is 
in  some  way  an  Avatar  of  Hermes  'rrismegistus. 

Varying  opinions  have  been  expressed  as  to  the  purpose 
of  the  book,  though  there  is  no  disagreement  as  to  the  lact 
that  from  beginning  to  end  it  is  amusing  and  suggestive. 
Some  look  upon  this  “  Other  World  ”  as  one  of  the  nume> 
ous  Utopias  which  imaginative  philanthroj)ists  have  de¬ 
vised  as  models  to  which  less  perfect  communities  should 
at  least  endeavor  to  approximate ;  others  have  arrived  at 
the  conclusion  that  a  satire  on  the  delects  of  our  present 
civilization  is  intended,  and  that  the  “  editor  ”  is  le-s  an 
aspiring  Plato  than  a  imlite  Swift.  If,  as  Voltaire  said. 
Swift  was  Rabelais  in  his  senses,  assuredly  Hermes  u 
Swift  in  his  most  mannerly  condition. 

'I’o  neither  of  these  opinions  do  we  give  assent.  If  it 
ha<l  l>een  the  design  of  Hermes  to  embody  his  ideal  of  a 
perfect  commonwealth,  he  would  naturally  have  given  uss 
more  distinct  account  of  the  political  institutions  of  Jlont- 
alluyah,  the  city  to  which  his  fragmentary  communications 
refer,  and  which  comprises  the  most  habitable  portion  of 
the  planet.  But  with  such  institutions  we  are  made  less 
aeejuainted  than  with  any  other  particular  connected  with 
this  veritable  Newfoundland.  We  learn,  indeetl,  that 
Montalluyah  is  governed  by  one  .Supreme  Ruler,  who  bears 
the  singular  title  “  Tootmanyoso,”  and  is  assisted  by  twelve 
inferior  kings;  but  with  respect  to  the  functions  of  these 
inferior  potentates  —  whether  they  are  executive,  legisla¬ 
tive,  or  administrative,  or  are  mere  privy-councillors  with  a 
royal  handle  to  their  names — we  are  left  in  utter  igno¬ 
rance.  Neither  do  we  find  the  slightest  hints  of  any  rep¬ 
resentative  institution,  oligarchic  or  democratic,  that  in  the 
least  resembles  our  notions  of  a  senate  or  parliament.  We 
are  taught  that  a  great  and  beneficent  revolution  was  ef¬ 
fected  by  what  is  commonly  called  a  “virtuous  despot;" 

>  Aaothfr  World',  or,  Fraciaeuts  from  the  SUr-eitjr  UoDteUuyab.  By 
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but  we  are  wholly  in  the  dark  as  to  the  character  of  the  , 
political  superstructure  which  he  raised  on  the  site  left 
open  by  the  extirpation  of  old  abuses. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  opinion,  that  a  fnncifid  sat-  , 
ire  is  intended,  rather  than  the  presentation  of  an  Uto-  \ 
pia,  is  more  plausible ;  for  if  Hermes  scarcely  grazes 
upon  politics,  he  is  profuse  in  his  description  of  those  de¬ 
tails  of  manners  and  customs  which  are  ordinarily  the 
mark  of  the  social  satirist.  If  we  have  not  heard  how  tlie  j 
favored  race  are  governed,  we  at  any  rate  know  to  a  nicety  ^ 
how  they  are  brought  up,  how  they  are  physicked,  how  | 
they  go  courting,  how  they  are  married,  how  they  are  j 
treated  when  they  come  into  the  world,  how  pleasantly 
they  slide  out  of  it,  how  they  plav  music,  how  tfiey  pay  , 
compliments,  and  how  they  cook,  t'ew  cockneys  are  more  j 
familiar  with  life  in  London  than  any  one  who  has  m.as-  i 
tered  the  communications  of  Hermes  is  familiar  with  life  in  | 
Montalluyah. 

Xow  the  general  impression  made  by  the  minute  descri[>-  I 
tion  of  the  state  of  .society  in  the  star  city  is,  that  it  is  far  I 
better,  and  indicates  a  far  higher  civilization  than  any  to 
be  found  on  the  surface  of  our  own  globe.  Vice  has  al-  | 
together  gone  out  of  fashion,  to  make  room,  not  for  an  as-  | 
cetic  biiss,  but  for  the  power  of  sinlessly  and  elegantly  in-  | 

I  dulging  in  luxuries,  which  an  Assyrian  voluptuary  might  ’ 
have  contemplated  with  envy.  As  an  enthusiastic  de.'crip-  \ 
tion  of  a  superior  condition  of  things  necessarily  implies  a  j 
censure  of  that  which  is  inferior,  it  must  naturally  have  | 
somewhat  of  a  satirical  appearance  when  addressed  to  per-  | 
sons  living  under  the  less  advantageous  circumstances,  j 
Sterne's  proposition  tJiat  “  they  manage  things  better  in  j 
France,”  converts  itself  without  a  thought  into  “  they  man-  ' 
age  things  worse  in  Fhigland,”  and  the  superior  goodness  of  ! 
the  planet  Mars  implies  the  comparative  badness  of  ; 
Mother  Earth.  So  far  as  this  is  satire,  Hermes  may  be  ' 
deemed  a  satirist.  | 

But  as  to  his  being  an  intentional  satirist,  we  believe  I 
nothing  of  the  kind.  A  glow  of  good  humor  is  diffused  i 
!  over  the  entire  book,  which  justifies  the  supposition  that  i 
Hermes  is  far  too  much  delighted  with  the  enjoyments  he  j 
is  describing,  to  find  room  on  his  lip  for  a  sneer  at  ter¬ 
restrial  flefects  and  miseries.  Let  us  rather  imagine  that 
he  is  a  poetical  utilitarian,  who  tries  to  picture  the  state  of 
things  tliat  will  arrive  wlien  not  only  the  greatest,  but  the 
most  luxurious  happiness  is  diffused  amongst  the  greatest 
.  nninber.  Of  a  state  of  primitive  simplicity,  of  an  Arcadia 
peopled  with  smart  shepherds  and  shepherdesses,  he  has 
no  notion.  If  we  would  be  as  good  and  as  contented  as  1 
the  citizens  of  Montalluyah,  we  must  become  more,  not  j 
less.  Epicurean  than  we  are  at  jircsent — improve  our 
i  music,  our  pictures,  our  means  of  locomotion,  and  our 
!  dinners. 

For  instance,  we  of  this  generation  arc  very  proud  of  our 
electricity  ;  and  when  an  enthusiastic  optimist  wishes  to 
illustrate  the  sui)eriority  of  the  present  to  the  past,  the 
first  thing  to  which  he  refers  is  probably  the  electric  tele¬ 
graph.  But  in  our  use  of  this  agent  we  are  mere  babies 
compared  with  the  Tootmanyoso  and  lus  subjects.  Their 
idvance  commenced  —  so  Hermes  tells  us  —  with  the  dis¬ 
covery  that  electricities  are  so  many-  and  so  various,  that 
i  although  they  may  all  be  classed  under  one  category, 

Krubriced  in  the  Martial  language  with  a  term  denoting  a 
“spark  of  Heaven-power,”  every  kind  of  body,  both  ani¬ 
mate  or  inanimate,  contains  an  electricity  of  its  own.  So 
diverse  are  the  natures  of  these  electricities  that  some  are 
diffused,  others  concentrated;  some  sympatlietic,  some 
antipathetic,  some  gently  mingling  with  others;  some, 
when  brought  into  contact  with  others,  causing  violent 
explosions. 

Having  discovered  the  existence  of  these  various  elec¬ 
tricities,  the  sages  of  Montalluyah  next  found  out  how  to 
extract  them  from  all  sorts  of  organic  and  inorganic  sub- 
•tances.  As  fish  are  enumerated,  Hermes  warns  us  not  to 
be  too  proud  of  our  own  Torpedo.  *•  In  naming  fish,”  he 
•ays,  “  1  refer  to  several  species,  and  not  merely  to  those 
alreaily  known  to  you  as  electrical,  and  which  have  the 
power  of  emitting  strong  currents  of  their  own  peculiar 


electricity.  A  huge  fish,  well  known  on  your  earth,  sup¬ 
plies  us  with  the  most  powerful  of  all  electricities,  an 
electricity  of  immense  value.”  So  it  appears  we  are 
starving  in  the  midst  of  undetected  plenty.  Philanthropist 
as  he  is,  why  does  not  Hermes  name  the  precious  fi.di, 
instead  of  tantalizing  us  with  a  conundrum  V  if  we  knew 
where  to  find  it,  doubtless  we  should  do  as  they  do  in 
Montalluyah.  Three  large  ducks  are  built,  into  winch  tlie 
“  sea-monster  ”  is  driven,  to  be  subjected  to  the  process  by 
which  he  is  made  to  yield  up  the  electricity  contained  in 
his  huge  frame.  'I'he  different  kinds  of  electricity,  when 
•extracted,  are  stored  ready  for  use  in  a  large  building, 
where,  to  prevent  mischief,  they  are  secured  in  non-con¬ 
ducting  pouches,  and  placed  in  separate  compartments. 

To  enumerate  the  uses  to  which  the  very  plural  elec¬ 
tricities  are  ])ut,  would  require  more  space  than  we  can 
atford  to  devote  to  the  contemplation  of  the  star-city. 
Indeed,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  there  is  a  current  of 
electricity  through  the  entire  book.  One  exploit,  per¬ 
formed  partly  by  means  of  this  powerful  .agent,  exception¬ 
ally  deserves  mention,  especially  as  the  account  of  it 
involves  a  description  of  the  physical  configuration  of 
Montalluyah.  .A  huge  mountain  mass,  it  seems,  projects 
from  the  elevated  coutinent  of  Montalluyah  for  miles  above 
the  sea,  tlie  relic  of  a  vast  convulsion  of  nature,  which, 
sweepiii'i  away  its  former  basis,  left  it  unsupported,  save 
by  its  adhesion  to  the  main  continent  of  which  it  forms  a 
part.  From  the  point  of  junction  it  extends  horizontally 
far  lieyond  the  se:i-coast,  over  cities  built  on  the  ridges  and 
plains  beneath,  and  it  is  of  such  a  high  elevation  that  when 
seen  from  Udow  it  is  not  easily  distinguishable  from  the 
clouds  above.  Another  city  is  built  on  the  suspended 
mountain  itself. 

Even  to  the  dull  eye  of  an  inhabitant  of  our  earth,  the 
position  of  the  citizens  either  iqion  or  below  a  horizontal 
mass  of  rock  so  slightly  supported,  would  have  seemed  un¬ 
desirable.  The  possiliility  of  a  crash,  involving  the  de¬ 
struction  of  those  who  fell  and  those  iqion  whom  the  fall 
took  place,  seems  so  obvious  to  the  meanest  understanding 
that  one  marvels  why  the  good  folks  of  Montalluyah  chose 
to  build  in  such  dangerous  regions.  We  must  assume  that 
they  were  not  very  bright  belore  the  days  of  the  reforming 
Tootmanyoso.  Even  an  occasional  fall  of  portions  of  the 
under  part  of  the  suspended  mass,  destroying  half  a  dozen 
cities  or  so  with  all  their  inhabitants,  was  not  sulficient  to 
awaken  the  occupants  of  more  fortunate  sites  to  a  sense  of 
their  peril.  Hut  to  the  keen  eye  of  the  Tootmanyoso  it  was 
I  manifest  that  a  vertical  pro;)  was  re<|uired  at  or  towards  the 
end  of  the  suspended  mass,  opjtosile  to  the  point  of  junction 
with  the  continent.  A  figure  which  looked  like  a  CHj)ital  F, 

!  or  a  giblhit,  had  to  he  convertetl  into  a  semblance  of  the 
I  Greek  n,  or  an  integral  portion  of  Stonehenge,  or  who 
knows  what  mischief  might  have  ensued? 

By  the  direction  of  the  Tootmanyoso  the  perils  menaced 
by  the  suspended  mountain  were  arrested  by  the  erection 
Ot  a  “  mountain-su[i]>ortcr,”  whose  base  at  the  foumlation 
is  more  than  a  mile  in  diameter,  and  whose  round  walls  are 
more  than  a  hundred  feet  in  thickness.  The  diameter  of 
the  tower-head  is  one  third  of  the  diameter  of  the  base, 
and  the  diminution  is  so  grailnal  sis  to  be  scarcely  per¬ 
ceived.  The  mateiial  out  of  which  the  blocks  of  which 
the  building  is  constructed  are  made,  is  composed  of  an 
j  amalgamation  of  iron  and  marble  fused  into  a  compact 
mass. 

1  This  vast  work  was  not  to  he  accomplished  without  the 
aid  of  electricity,  since  no  merely  mechanical  power  wou’d 
have  sufficed  to  raise  the  stu|)endous  blocks  to  the  retjuired 
level.  The  discovery  ha<l  happily  been  made  that  what 
we  call  gravity,  is  merely  “tenacious  electricity,”  and  that 
this  may  Ixi  so  much  diminished  that  the  heaviest  Iwdy 
will  become  comparatively  light.  Where  can  be  found  a 
more  sinqde  and  la-autiful  application  of  science  to  the 
wants  of  practical  life? 

We  have  endeavored  to  describe  one  grand  achievement 
of  the  best  of  Tootmanyoso’s  in  advancing  the  material 
pr(>s|)erity  of  his  kingdom.  Let  us  now  turn  to  his  etluca- 
tional  improvements,  premising  that  nearly  all  his  opera- 
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tions  are  based  on  that  old-fashioned  maxim,  “  Prevention 
is  better  than  cure.”  To  extirpate  phthisis  and  insanity, 
he  set  his  doctors  to  investigate  the  primary  forms  of 
malady,  and  in  general  he  was  so  successMl  that  their  work 
left  oil'  at  a  point  preceding  that  at  which  the  labors  of  the 
terrestrial  practitioners  begin.  His  system  of  education 
commences  with  the  babies.  Nothing  is  too  great  or  too 
small  for  his  comprehensive  glance.  He  can  look  up  to 
the  summit  of  the  mountain-supporter,  all  but  lost  in  the 
cloud.s,  and  down  to  the  lowest  possible  cradle  in  which  an 
infant  is  to  be  nursed.  He  prevents  a  city  above  from  tum¬ 
bling  down  and  smashing  a  city  below,  and  he  is  equally 
gracious  in  preventing  parents  from  boxing  their  children’s 
ears,  and  from  making  them  walk  too  early  alter  the  fash¬ 
ion  of  their  elders.  A  series  of  machines  were  invented, 
under  his  auspices,  by  a  man  named  Drahna,  which,  by  the 
most  gradual  process,  initiated  infants  into  the  independent 
use  of  their  legs.  The  first  machine  is  a  soft  spring-cush¬ 
ion,  upon  whiem  the  child  is  laid,  and  which  is  set  in  motion 
by  the  turn  of  a  small  handle.  So  delightful  is  the  move¬ 
ment,  that  children  have  been  beard  to  cry  when  the  ma¬ 
chine  is  stopped.  Another  machine,  larger  and  stronger 
than  the  first,  but  similar  in  principle,  is  ysed  before  the 
first  lesson  in  actual  walking  begins.  In  the  third  machine, 
which  cannot  be  overturned,  and  in  which  every  part  of 
the  body  is  supported,  the  legs  of  the  child  are  alternately 
moved,  so  that  it  acquires  a  fierlect  notion  of  the  sort  of 
operation  which  it  will  have  to  perform  in  after-life,  with¬ 
out  the  slightest  strain  on  the  limbs.  In  the  fourth  machine 
the  child  uses  its  own  free  will  in  the  movement  of  its  legs, 
but  is  u[)beld  by  a  framework  covered  with  bandages  of 
down,  which  prevents  the  injuries  that  might  otherwise 
arise  from  an  ugly  fall. 

'When  the  children  arrive  at  an  age  fitted  for  school,  they 
are  under  the  care  of  “  character-divers,”  who  are  totally 
distinct  from  the  preceptors  in  the  various  branches  of 
knowledge.  Their  duty  is  not  to  teach,  but  to  discover  the 
particular  qualities,  tendencies,  and  incipient  faults  of  chil¬ 
dren,  and  to  act  accordingly,  developing  the  germs  of  good 
and  eradicating  those  of  evil.  They  are  to  no  small  extent 
assisted  in  their  researches  by  the  establishment  of 
“  Amusement  Galleries,”  about  which  the  children  are 
allowed  to  stray  between  the  hours  of  study,  according  to 
their  own  inclinations.  The  toys  are  mostly  of  an  instruc¬ 
tive  kind,  comprising  small  musical  instruments,  maps  in 
relief,  and  even  minute  living  animals  ;  for  Montalluyah 
is  happy  enough  to  possess  horses  and  deer,  and  in  shape 
exactly  resembling  ours,  but  no  larger  than  our  ordinary 
lap-ilogs.  Under  these  favorable  circumstances  all  sorts  of 
characters  are  revealed.  Vanity,  or  seli^xaltation  accom¬ 
panied  by  envy,  which  exults  in  the  depreciation  of  others, 
18  an  ill  weed  that  frequently  courts  the  scrutinizing  gaze 
of  the  character-divers,  who  tread  it  out  with  the  gendest  of 
footsteps. 

On  the  whole  the  “  amusement  gallery  ”  is  less  intended 
for  male  than  for  female  children.  Young  girls  frequent  it 
until  they  leave  school,  but  young  men  are  forced  to  quit  it 
when  the  irrepressible  character-divers  find  their  attend¬ 
ance  no  longer  desirable.  The  Tootmanyoso  did  not  in¬ 
tend  to  bring  up  a  race  of  Geofi'rey  Delamaynes,  but  he 
would  have  had  no  violent  objection  to  •*  Muscular  Chris¬ 
tianity.”  He  instituted  gymnastic  exercises  of  a  very  ter¬ 
restrial  kind,  and  bis  sea-bathing  ibr  boys  comprised  head¬ 
ers  from  very  lofty  rocks.  But,  probably  taking  counsel  of 
some  Wilkie  Collins  of  the  planet,  he  showed  excessive 
anxiety  that  the  athlete  should  nut  degenerate  into  the 
bully.  If  a  timid  boy  is  required  to  leap  into  the  sea  from 
a  very  tall  rock,  six  or  seven  of  the  bravest  are  seletrted  to 
accompany  him.  They  are  forbidden  to  urge  him  to  jump 
from  the  high  elevation,  or  to  taunt  him  for  shrinking  from 
the  perlurmance  of  the  feat ;  and  if  he  does  not  follow  the 
example  of  bolder  jumpers,  the  overseer  of  the  party  mildly 
remarks  to  him,  “  As  you  have  nut  bathed  from  the  rock, 
you  had  better  bathe  below."  Ambition  now  does  its  work. 
The  timid  boy,  advised  to  join  the  leapers  from  the  lower 
part,  who  are  his  juniors.  Incomes  anxious  to  imitate  the 
braver  boys  of  his  own  age.  The  proper  jump  is  achieved 
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at  last,  but  such  is  the  dread  of  self-exaltation,  that  the 
utmost  care  is  taken  neither  to  praise  the  new-made  athlete 
too  much,  nor  to  reproach  him  with  awkwardness.  No  boj 
is  allowed,  under  any  circumstances,  to  taunt  another  with 
any  weakness  or  failing,  and  consequently  he  who  bat 
overcome  bis  timidity  scarcely  knows  that  it  was  fear  which 
prevented  him  in  the  first  instance  from  rising  to  a  level 
with  bis  companions. 

Although  an  Oriental  tone  pervades  the  life  of  Montalla. 
yah,  there  is  no  toleration  of  polygamy.  Nay,  a  slight 
approach  is  made  to  the  matrimonial  regulations  of  the 
Moravians,  inasmuch  as  a  contract  of  marriage  is  not  re- 
garded  as  a  merely  private  atl'air,  but  a  matter  in  which  the 
whole  community  is  interested.  In  many  districts  a  coun¬ 
cil  of  ladies,  who  have  passed  through  certain  ordeals,  and 
a  council  of  elders  regulate  everything  relating  to  wedlock, 
and  over  each  of  them  presides  a  man  of  a  certain  age  and 
spotless  character,  whose  mode  of  life  has  been  watched 
and  recorded  from  early  years.  Let  not  the  advocates  for 
“  Woman’s  Rights  ”  be  too  sure  that  they  will  find  alliei 
when  there  is  direct  communication  between  the  earth  and 
Mars.  It  will  be  observed  that  even  the  council  composed 
of  elderly  ladies  is  not  allowed  to  act  without  a  male  presi¬ 
dent. 

As  we  have  said,  the  approach  to  Moravian  institutions 
is  slight.  If  the  young  lady,  whose  marriage  is  intended, 
is  not  allowed  to  cast  her  eyes  over  the  entire  kingdom,  she 
has  a  liberal  allowance  of  eighty-five  candidates,  among 
whom  she  may  make  her  choice,  it  being  understood  that 
the  qualifications  of  these  gentlemen  have  been  first  ascer¬ 
tained  by  the  councils.  Nor  is  the  lady  herself  without  the 
possibility  of  a  voice  in  the  formation  of  this  general  as¬ 
sembly  ;  for  if  she  has  a  special  liking  fur  one  particular 
person,  she  is  allowed  to  communicate  the  fact  privately  to 
one  of  the  ladies  of  the  council. 

During  thirty-one  evenings  in  succession,  the  eighty-five 
candidates  are  assembled  together  in  the  presence  of  the 
young  lady,  who  on  these  solemn  occasions  wears  a  pecul¬ 
iar  head-dress  with  a  star  in  front.  This  is  a  distinctive 
mark.  Other  ladies  are  allowed  to  be  present,  but  are  not 
expected  to  pay  court  to  the  gentlemen,  and  the  self-deny¬ 
ing  faculty  of  the  “  girls  of  the  period  ”  in  Montalluyah  ii 
not  weakly  demonstrated  by  the  fact,  that  in  spite  of  the 
general  suppression  of  flirtation,  the  privilege  of  attending 
these  gatherings  as  a  looker-on,  if  for  one  evening  only,  it 
eagerly  sought.  That  in  her  emharras  de  richesses  the  lady 
with  the  star  may  not  solve  the  difficulty  by  suddenly 
I  jumping  to  a  choice,  she  is  not  allowed  to  announce  her 
decision  till  the  thirty-first  evening  has  arrived.  If  the 
I  attractions  of  all  of  the  suitors  are,  at  the  first  glance,  toler- 
I  ably  e(|ual,  she  examines  their  several  pretensions,  at  the 
rate  of  about  two  suitors  and  three  quarters  per  evening; 

I  but  probably  some  are  mentally  struck  out  of  the  list  at  the 
I  beginning,  so  that  the  deliberations  of  the  damsel  are  con¬ 
fined  to  a  comparatively  small  number. 

On  the  awful  thirty-first  evening  the  maiden  declares 
her  decision  by  presenting  the  chosen  one  with  an  appro¬ 
priate  flower.  Thereu()on  a  band  of  music  strikes  up  a  well- 
known  march,  to  the  strains  of  which  the  happy  man  leadi 
his  intended  to  a  throne,  placed  on  a  slightly  raised  dais. 
Each  of  the  suitors  then  lays  down  a  flower  before  the  en¬ 
throned  beauty,  and  this  she  will  sometimes  kiss  when 
anxious  to  show  that  the  donor,  though  rejected,  did  not 
occupy  the  lowest  place  in  her  esteem  on  the  list  of  candi¬ 
dates. 

If  the  thirty-first  evening  passes  over  without  the  ex¬ 
pected  event  taking  place,  another  assembly  is  called  after 
the  lapse  of  a  year  ;  but  now  the  number  of  suitors  is  limited 
to  forty-five,  and  the  number  of  evenings  to  twelve,  rapid¬ 
ity  of  decision  being  facilitated  by  the  abbreviation  of  Ae 
time  in  which  the  choice  is  to  be  declared  and  a  diminution 
of  the  area  over  wliic’a  the  power  of  choice  extends,  la 
the  case  of  another  failure,  another  year  elapses,  and  the 
assembly  is  now  reduced  to  twenty-one,  and  the  number  of 
evenings  to  seven.  If  no  result  is  obtained,  the  fastidiom 
young  lady  is  doomed  to  a  life  of  single  blessetlness.  This 
regulation  has,  however,  but  small  practical  value,  since  ia 
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the  recollection  of  the  Tootmanyoso,  who  remembered  i 
everything,  there  has  not  been  one  case  where  the  selec-  | 
tion  has  b«en  postponed  bevond  the  second  year.  1 

We  have  stated  above  that  the  young  lady  whose  hand 
is  sought  declares  her  preference  by  the  presentation  to 
the  chosen  one  of  an  appropriate  flower.  To  render  intel-  ! 
lii^ible  the  force  of  this  statement  it  is  necessary  to  explain  ^ 
that  the  inhabitants  of  Montalluyah,  like  the  terrestrials  of  i 
the  East,  have  an  elaborate  language  of  flowers,  of  which  I 
Hermes  gives  us  some  pretty  specimens.  The  meaning  ! 
associated  with  each  flower  is  universally  understood,  its  j 
name  at  once  conveying  its  signification  as  distinctly  as  a  | 
combination  of  words.  To  so  great  an  extent  is  proficiency  i 
in  this  language  carried,  that  even  long  conversations  are  i 
sometimes  held  between  a  lady  and  gentleman  with  flowers  j 
as  the  only  medium  of  communication.  { 

These  gifted  people  also  have  a  language  of  music,  and  | 
in  Montalluyah  “  Songs  without  words  ”  would  denote  no  i 
exceptional  form  of  composition,  not  only  words  but  sen¬ 
tences  being  often  implied  by  notes.  Thus  Lenardi,  a 
noted  harpist,  taking  his  place  at  the  instrument,  expressed 
to  a  lady  his  admiration  of  her  beauty  and  goodness,  his 
hope  that  no  other  occupied  her  thoughts,  the  despair  i 
that  he  would  feel  if  his  suit  were  rejected.  He  wound 
up  with  the  assertion  :  “  Thou  art  pure  as  the  dew  upon  the 
leaf  of  opening  day;  but  like  to  that  dew  will  thy  love  pass 
away  ”  —  and  all  this  without  the  utterance  from  his  lips 
of  so  much  as  an  articulate  sound.  The  lady,  who  was 
quite  his  match,  took  her  turn  at  the  harp,  and,  by  a 
proce.ss  similar  to  his  own,  told  him  so  plainly  that  he  need 
not  despair,  that  a  “  choice-meeting  ”  was  convened,  which 
resulted  in  a  speedy  marriage. 

The  harp  is  the  national  instrument  of  Montalluyah,  and 
addresses  several  senses  at  once.  Around  its  framework 
are  devised  small  birds  of  variegated  plumage,  perched  on 
foliage  of  green  enamel,  with  flowers  in  their  natural  colors. 
The  instant  the  player  strikes  the  chords  the  birds  open 
their  wings,  the  flowers  quiver,  and  from  certain  small 
vases  concealed  in  the  framework  are  thrown  forth  jets  of 
perfume,  the  potency  of  which  is  regulated  by  the  force  of 
the  harpist.  I 

In  these  graceful  sports  of  fancy,  if  so  we  call  them,  there  I 
is  nothing  tike  intentional  s.atire.  Hermes  appears  in  the  j 
character  of  an  editor  only,  and  the  ostensible  narrator  of  1 
the  wonders  of  Montalluyah  is  the  reforming  Tootmanyoso  j 
himself,  the  means  of  communication  between  author  and  j 
editor  being  enveloped  in  mystery.  But  altogether  some¬ 
body,  whether  it  be  Hermes  or  the  Martial  potentate,  pre¬ 
sents  the  public  with  a  Large  boutjuet  of  very  fragrant 
flowers,  each  of  which  has  the  peculiarity  proper  to  the 
flowers  of  Montalluyah,  that  it  is  pregnant  with  sugges¬ 
tion. 

We  will  conclude  our  notice  of  this  most  original  and 
engaging  book,  from  the  varied  storehouse  of  which  we 
have  made  selections  almost  at  random,  with  the  good 
Tootmanyoso’s  profession  of  his  practical  philosophy :  — 

“  I  loved  the  world.  The  wicked  only  are  impatient  and 
discontented.  I  knew  that  blessings  are  everywhere  alxtut 
ns,  though  we  are  expected  to  exercise  our  intelligence  to 
make  them  available  ;  and  whilst  I  inculcated  that  ‘  intem¬ 
perance  is  not  enjoyment,’  and  that  ‘  intemperance  de¬ 
stroyed  the  power  of  enjoyment,’  I  did  not  hesitate  to  tell 
my  people  that  the  world  and  the  blessings  everywhere 
abounding  are  given  us  to  enjoy,  and  that,  like  guests  in¬ 
vited  to  a  banquet,  we  were  neither  to  run  riot  nor  to  reject 
the  good  things  offered  us  in  love.” 


THE  WARM  FULL  MOON. 

Poets  have  so  long  sung  of  the  cold,  chaste  moon,  pal¬ 
lid  with  weariness  of  her  long  watch  upon  the  earth  (ac¬ 
cording  to  the  image  used  alike  by  Wordsworth  and  Shel- 
ky),  that  it  seems  strange  to  learn  from  science  that  the 
fiill  moon  is  so  intensely  hot  that  no  creature  known  to  us 


could  long  endure  contact  with  her  heated  surface.  Such 
is  the  latest  news  which  science  has  brought  us  respecting 
our  satellite.  The  news  is  not  altogether  unexpected;  in 
fact,  reasoning  had  shown,  long  before  the  fact  had  been 
demonstrated,  that  it  must  be  so.  The  astronomer  knows 
that  the  surface  of  the  moon  is  exposed  during  the  long 
lunar  day,  lasting  a  fortnight  of  our  terrestrial  time,  to  the 
rays  of  a  sun  as  powerful  as  that  which  gives  us  our  daily 
heat.  Without  an  atmosphere  to  temper  the  sun’s  heat  as 
ours  does,  —  not,  indeed,  by  impeding  the  passage  of  the 
solar  rays,  but  by  bearing  aloft  the  cloud-veil  which  the 
sun  raises  from  our  oceans,  —  the  moon’s  surface  must  be¬ 
come  intensely  hot  long  before  the  middle  of  the  lunar  day. 
Undoubtedly  the  want  of  an  atmosphere  causes  the  moon’s 
heat  to  be  rapidly  radiated  away  into  space.  It  is  our  at¬ 
mosphere  which  causes  a  steady  heat  to  prevail  on  our 
earth.  And  at  the  summits  of  lofty  mountains,  where  the 
atmosphere  is  rare,  although  the  midday  heat  is  intense, 
yet  so  rapidly  does  the  heat  pass  away  that  snow  crowns 
forever  the  mountain  heights.  Yet,  although  the  moon’s 
heat  must  pass  away  even  more  rapidly,  this  does  not  pre¬ 
vent  the  heating  of  the  moon’s  actual  surface,  any  more 
than  the  rarity  of  the  air  prevents  the  Alpine  traveller 
from  feeling  the  action  of  the  sun’s  direct  heat  even  when 
the  air  in  shadow  is  icily  cold.  Accordingly,  Sir  .Tohn 
Herschel  long  since  pointed  out  that  the  moon’s  surface 
must  be  heated  at  lunar  midday  —  or  rather,  at  the  time 
of  lunar  mid-heat,  corresponding  to  about  two  o’clock  in 
our  afternoon  —  to  a  degree  probably  surpassing  the  heat 
of  boiling  water. 

Such,  in  point  of  fact,  has  now  been  proved  to  be  the 
case.  The  Earl  of  Rosse  has  shown,  by  experiments  which 
need  not  here  be  described,  that  the  moon  not  only  reflects 
heat  to  the  earth  (which  of  course  must  be  the  case),  but 
that  she  gives  out  heat  by  which  she  has  been  herself 
warmed.  The  distinction  may  not  perhaps  appear  clear 
at  first  sight  to  every  reader,  but  it  may  easily  be  explained 
and  illustrated.  If,  on  a  bright  summer’s  day,  we  take  a 
piece  of  smooth,  but  not  too  well  polished  metal,  and  by 
means  of  it  reflect  the  sun’s  light  upon  the  face,  a  sensa¬ 
tion  of  heat  will  be  experienced  ;  this  is  reflected  sun-heat: 
but  if  we  wait  while  so  holding  the  metal  until  the  plate 
has  become  ([uite  hot  under  the  solar  rays,  we  shall  recog¬ 
nize  a  sensation  of  heat  from  the  mere  proximity  of  the 
plate  to  the  face,  even  when  the  plate  is  so  held  as  not  to 
reflect  sun-heat.  We  can  in  succession  try,  —  first,  re¬ 
flected  heat  alone,  before  the  metal  has  grown  hot  ;  next, 
the  heat  which  the  metal  gives  out  of  itself  when  warmed 
by  the  sun’s  rays ;  and  lastly,  the  two  kinds  of  heat  to¬ 
gether,  when  the  metal  is  caused  to  reflect  sun-heat,  and 
also  (being  held  near  the  face)  to  give  out  a  sensible  quan¬ 
tity  of  its  own  warmth.  What  Lord  Rosse  has  done  has 
been  to  show  that  the  full  moon  sends  earthwards  both 
kinds  of  heat ;  she  reflects  solar  heat  just  as  she  reflects 
solar  light,  and  she  also  gives  out  the  heat  by  which  her 
own  surface  has  been  warmed. 

It  may  perhaps  o<‘cur  to  the  reader  to  inquire  how  much 
heat  we  actually  obtain  from  the  full  moon.  There  is  a 
simple  way  of  viewing  the  matter.  If  the  full  moon  were 
exactly  as  hot  as  boiling  water,  we  should  receive  from  her 
just  as  much  heat  (leaving  the  effect  of  our  atmosphere 
out  of  account)  as  we  should  receive  from  a  small  globe  as 
hot  as  boiling  water,  and  at  such  a  distance  as  to  look  just 
as  large  as  the  moon  does.  Or  a  disk  of  metal  would 
serve  equally  well.  Now,  the  experiment  may  be  easily 
tried.  A  bronze  halfpenny  is  exactly  one  inch  in  diame- 
I  ter,  and  as  the  moon’s  average  distance  is  about  111  times 
I  her  own  diameter,  a  halfpenny  at  a  distance  of  111  inches, 
or  three  yards  and  three  inches,  looks  just  as  large  as  the 
moon.  Now  let  a  halfpenny  be  put  in  boiling  water  for  a 
while,  so  that  it  becomes  as  hot  as  the  water ;  then  that 
coin  taken  quickly  and  set  three  yards  from  the  observer 
will  give  out,  for  the  few  moments  that  its  heat  remains 
appreciably  that  of  boiling  water,  as  much  heat  to  the  ob¬ 
server  as  he  receives  from  the  full  moon  supposed  to  be  as 
hot  as  boiling  water.  Or  a  globe  of  thin  metal,  one  inch 
in  diameter  and  full  of  water  at  boiling-heat,  would  serve 
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as  a  more  constant  artificial  moon  in  respect  of  heat  sup-  I 
ply.  It  need  not  be  thought  remarkable,  then,  if  the  heat  ' 
given  out  by  the  full  moon  is  not  easily  measured,  or  even  i 
recosnized.  Imagine  how  little  the  cold  of  a  winter’s  day  i 
would  be  relieved  by  the  presence,  in  a  room  no  otherwise  ' 
wanned,  of  a  one-inch  globe  of  bailing  water,  three  yards 
away  1  And  by  the  way,  we  are  here  reminded  of  an  esti-  ' 
mate  by  Prof.  C.  P.  Smyth,  resulting  from  observations  i 
made  on  the  moon’s  heat  during  his  Teneriffe  experi-  , 
meats.  He  found  the  heat  equal  to  that  emitted  by  the  : 
hand  at  a  distance  of  three  feet. 

But  after  all,  the  most  interesting  results  flowing  from  ^ 
the  recent  researches  are  those  which  relate  to  the  moon  j 
herself.  Wo  cannot  but  speculate  on  the  condition  of  a  j 
world  so  strangely  circumstanced  that  a  cold  more  bitter  j 
than  that  of  our  Arctic  nights  alternates  with  a  heat  ex-  | 
ceeding  that  of  boiling  water.  It  is  strange  to  think  that  | 
the  calm-lo<jking  moon  is  e.xposed  to  such  extraordinary 
vicissitudes.  There  can  scarcely  be  life  in  any  part  of  the  ' 
moon  —  unless  it  be  underground  life,  like  that  of  the  Mo-  ' 
doc  Indians  (we  commend  this  idea  specially  to  the  more  | 
ardent  advocates  of  Brewstcrian  ideas  respecting  other  ! 
worlds  than  ours).  And  yet  there  must  be  a  singularly 
active  mechanical  process  at  work  in  yonder  orb.  The  I 
moon’s  substance  must  expand  and  contract  marvellously 
as  the  alternate  waves  of  heat  and  cold  pass  over  it.  The  ! 
material  of  that  crater-covered  surface  must  be  positively  j 
crumbling  away  under  the  effects  of  these  expansions  and 
contr:ictions.  The  most  plastic  terrestrial  substances  could 
Bot  long  endure  such  processes,  and  it  seems  altogether  un¬ 
likely  that  any  part  of  the  moon’s  cru«t  is  at  all  plastic. 
Can  we  wonder  if  from  time  to  time  astronomers  tell 
us  of  apparent  changes  in  the  moon,  — a  wall  sinking  here 
or  a  crater  vanishing  elsewhere  V  The  wonder  rather  is 
tliat  the  steep  and  lofty  lunar  mountains  have  not  been 
shaken  long  since  to  their  very  foundations. 

Our  moon  presents,  in  fact,  a  strange  problem  for  our 
investigation.  It  is  gratifying  to  our  terrestrials  to  re¬ 
gard  her  as  a  mere  satellite  of  the  earth,  but  in  reality  she  1 
deserves  rather  to  be  regarded  as  a  companion  planet. 
She  follows  a  path  round  the  sun  which  so  nearly  resem¬ 
bles  that  pursued  by  the  earth,  in  shape  as  well  as  in  ex¬ 
tent,  that  if  the  two  paths  were  tracecl  down  on  a  quarto 
sheet  it  would  not  be  easy  to  distinguish  one  from  the 
other.  Our  earth  is  simply  the  largest,  while  the  moon  is 
the  smallest  of  that  inner  family  of  worlds  over  which  the 
sun  bears  special  sway,  nor  does  Mercury  exceed  the  moon 
to  so  great  a  degree  in  mass  and  in  volume  as  the  earth  or 
V'^enus  exceeds  Mercury.  Yet  the  moon,  with  her  surface 
of  fourteen  million  square  miles,  seems  to  be  beyond  a 
doubt  a  mere  desert  waste,  without  air  or  water,  exposed 
to  alternations  of  heat  and  cold  which  no  living  creature 
we  are  acquainted  with  could  endure ;  and  notwithstand¬ 
ing  her  position  as  an  important  meml)er  of  the  solar  sys¬ 
tem,  as  well  as  the  undoubted  fact  that  in  her  motions  she 
obeys  the  sun  in  preference  to  the  earth,  she  has  neverthe¬ 
less  Ix'en  so  far  coerced  by  the  earth’s  influence  as  to  be 
compelled  to  turn  always  the  same  face  towards  her  larger 
companion  orb,  so  that  not  a  ray  from  the  earth  ever  falls 
upon  fully  five  millions  of  square  miles  of  the  farther  lunar 
hemisphere.  A  waste  of  matter  here,  we  might  say,  ami  a 
waste  of  all  the  energy  which  is  represented  by  the  moon’s 
motions,  did  we  not  remember  that  we  can  see  but  a  little 
way  into  the  plan  of  Creation,  and  that  what  ap|H‘ars  to  us 
waste  may  in  reality  be  an  essential  and  important  part  of 
the  great  scheme  of  Nature. 


« IT.’ 


IN  TWO  PAUT8.  I.  “  THE  HORNET.” 

It  was  still  the  breathing-time  of  day  in  the  back  parlor 
of  Mrs.  Lutestring’s  well-known  mantu.vmaking  establish¬ 
ment  in  Walker  Street,  S.  W.  That  is  to  say,  the  twelve 
young  ladies,  including  a  niece  of  the  proprietress,  who  had 
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partaken  of  the  midday  meal,  sat  calmly  in  their  chairs, 
waiting  till  the  clock  gave  signal  for  another  simultaneous 
descent  into  the  silk  and  satin  sea. 

One  hour  being  allowed  for  dinner,  there  generally  re¬ 
mained  .some  ten  to  twenty  minutes,  which  portion  —  styled 
by  Mrs.  Lutestring  “recreation” — was  devoted  by  that 
lady  to  the  cultivation  of  the  minds  of  her  young  friends, 
an<i  the  advancement  of  their  knowTedge  and  her  own  in 
]K>Iitics,  belles  lettres,  general  society,  and  dress,  throush 
the  medium  of  that  comprehensive  publication,  the  Daily 
Essence  of  Everything. 

“  ‘  Political,’  ”  read  Mrs.  Lutestring.  “  ‘  It  is  broadly 
stated  that  the  forthcoming  budget  will  meet  the  alarming 
deficit  in  double  hairpins,  by  a  moderate  impost  on  black 
hair.’  ”  (Murmurs.)  , 

“  ‘  Littery,’  ”  resumed  Mrs.  Lutestring,  who,  though  far 
from  ill-informed,  was  not  a  brilliant  scholar.  “  ‘  We  un¬ 
derstand  that  of  the  work  just  announced  by  the  young 
German  authoress  who  writes  under  the  —  hem  —  the  ps 

—  psu — jmssydom  of  “  O-ya,”  nearly  fifteen  thousand 
copies  have  been  ordered  by  the  trade.’  ” 

Having  been  favored  with  a  sight  of  the  new  visiting- 
bonnet  —  a  diadem  of  velvet  headed  by  pleated  lace, 
Catalan  veil,  a  natural  bird’s  wing’”  — 

“  Shop,  ’m  !  ”  remarked  one  of  the  young  ladies,  timidly. 

Mrs.  Lutestring,  though  strict  and  somewhat  stern  in 
business  hours,  was  of  a  kind  and  candid  nature.  With 
an  indulgent  smile,  she  admitted  the  impeachment,  and 
passed  on : 

“  ‘  It  is  whimpered  that,  so  meagre  has  been  the  take  of 
pilchartls,  none  can  be  spared  for  exportation.’  ” 

“  Why  ‘  whispered  ?  ’  ”  inquired  somebody.  “  Why 
couldn’t  they  say  it  out  ?  ” 

“  Not  to  wound  their  feelings,  if  fish  has  any,”  said  Mrs. 
Lutestring,  half  jocularly. 

“  Not  to  alarm  the  herrings,”  suggested  her  niece,  Susan, 
laughing  merrily. 

“  ‘The  long  looked-for  nuptials  of  the  Lady  Sigismimda 
Picklethwaite  with  Sir  Derelict  Dashwood  were  celebrated 
with  e.\traordinary  pomp  on  Wednesday.  'I’he  biulc’s 
dress  presented  features  of  unusual  interest.  Over  a  rich 
white  sat —  ’  ” 

“  Shop  I  shop  I  shop  !  aunt  1  ”  exclaimed  Susan,  her 
pretty  dark  blue  eyes  swimming  with  mirth.  They  had 
beneath  them  faintly  pencilled  shadows,  and  if  a  sister 
shade  was  perceptible  on  Susan’s  delicate  iipjier  lip  no  one 
would  jiresume  to  call  that  which  gave  harmony  and  char¬ 
acter  to  one  of  the  prettiest  faces  in  London  a  moustache. 

“  Ilighty-tighty !  ”  said  Mrs.  Lutestring,  as  her  eye  lit 
upon  another  passage.  “Well,  this  is  an  odd  advertise¬ 
ment  !  Well,  if  ever  I  Seventy-five  pounds  a  year  1  Noth¬ 
ing  to  do  !  And,  gracious  !  just  listen  : 

“  ‘  Wanted. —  A  female  attendant,  to  wait  occasionally 
upon  a  comjilete  recluse.  Personal  labor  extremely  small. 
Essential  qualities :  intelligence,  cheerfulness,  firmness, 
secrecy.  And  ’  —  well !  ”  cried  Mrs.  Lutestring,  sinking 
back  in  her  chair,  and  bursting  into  hearty  laughter,  “  what 

—  what  do  you  think  ?  ” 

“  What,  ’ill  V  Oh,  jilease,  ’m,  what  ?  ”  was  the  general 
cry. 

Mrs.  Lutestring,  breathless,  could  not  reply,  and  , Susan, 
a  spoiled  favorite,  caught  the  paper  from  her  aunt’s  lap. 
found  the  place  in  a  second,  and  proclaimed  aloud ; 

“  ‘  And  dark  blue  eyes  1  ’  ” 

“  Seventy-five  pounds  !  ”  said  Fanny  Sloper. 

“For  only  looking  through  one’s  eyes!”  added  Susan 
Lutestring. 

“  What  will  she  have  to  do  V  ”  asked  another  curious 
voice. 

“’Tend  on  the — hem!  —  the  recluse,”  replied  Mrs. 
Lutestring. 

“  Please,  ’m  what  is  a  recluse  Y  ”  asked  one  of  the 
younger  girls. 

“  Ahem  I  ”  said  the  mistress. 

Few  knew  lx*tter  than  the  querist  the  ordinary  meaning 
of  “  ahem.”  But  this  did  not  hit  the  point.  She  asked 
again. 
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Mrs.  Lutestring  paused,  glanced  at  the  clock,  half  hoping 
it  would  come  to  her  rescue. 

«  Monk,”  prompted  her  niece,  in  an  undertone. 

“  Monkey,”  responded  Mrs.  Lutestring,  intrepidly.  “  Pe¬ 
culiar  specious,  very  rare,  and  mischievous.” 

“  Two !  ”  proclaimed  the  clock.  And  the  circle  broke 
up. 

Susan  Lutestring  lingered. 

“  Aunt,  dear.” 

“  Well,  child  ?  ” 

“  Dark  blue  eyes.” 

“  What  then  V  ” 

“  Mine  are  dark  blue.” 

“Is  they?”  said  Mrs.  Lutestring,  indifferently.  “  That 
3  reminds  me,”  she  added  shar()ly  ;  “you're  not  to  ’tend  to  | 
;  her  Highness  the  Princess  Brenhilde  von  Mustikoff  ne.xt  ' 
time.  Let  Fanny  Sloper  do  it.”  | 

“  Thank  goodness  1  ”  cried  Susan,  in  a  glow  of  gratitude.  I 
“But,  aunt,  why  did  my  eyes  put  you  in  mind  of  her  ?”  ' 
“  She  don’t  like  ’em,”  said  Mrs.  Lutestring. 

“  Hers  are  whity-brown,”  remarked  Susan,  meditatively. 

I  “  P’raps  that’s  the  reason,”  said  her  aunt.  “  Anyhow, 

I  she  must  have  her  way.  She’s  worth  twenty  other  cus¬ 
tomers.  She  don’t  like  you,  nor  yet  your  eyes  So  keep 
out  of  her  way.  Do  you  know,  I’m  thinking  of  having  a 
nice  spiral  staircase  run  up  through  the  back  of  the  work¬ 
room  e.\press  for  her  ?  She  don’t  like  being  hustled.” 

“  I’d  hustle  her  1  ”  muttered  Susan,  under  her  breath. 
“Well,  but,  aunt,  about  that  advertisement?” 

“  Well  ?  ” 

“Seventy-five  pounds!  Aunty,  who  knows  if — would 
you  mind  ?  ” 

“ Mind  what?  ” 

“  You  tell  me  I  am  often  lazy,  and  I  know  I’m  a  slow 
workwoman,  and  I’m  ”  — 

“  A  little  too  high  and  mighty  for  our  sort  of  work,  eh  ?  ” 
laid  her  aunt,  laughing.  “  But,  nonsense,  child  ;  here’s 
a  fancy  1  ” 

“  Dear  aunt,  let  us  at  least  answer  the  advertisement, 
and  get  particulars.” 

“  Particulars  of  waiting  on  an  ape  1  ”  ejaculated  Mrs. 
Lutestring. 

Susan  deferred  explanations  to  a  less  hurried  moment, 
and,  catch ing  up  the  paper,  read  : 

“  Address,  with  carle  de  visile,  Messrs.  Straightup  and 
I  Allbrigbt  —  sols.  —  lao,  Lincoln’s-inu-fields.” 

Mr.s.  Lutestring  hesitated.  She  was  herself  not  without 
curiosity  on  the  subject. 

“  Well,  well,”  she  said,  assentingly. 

So  Susan  wrote. 

The  carle  de  visile  must  have  been  satisfactory.  With 
singular  promptitude,  a  reply  was  received  from  Lincoln’s- 
inn-fields,  making  an  appointment  for  the  succeeding  day, 
and,  in  due  course,  Susan  found  herself  courtesying  to  Mr. 
Allbrigbt,  and  Wing  motioned  to  the  comfortable  chair,  in 
which  that  gentleman’s  fairer  clients  usually  ensconced 
themselves  wtien  a  prolonged  chat  was  toward. 

ilr.  Allbrigbt  was  a  handsome-featured  man,  of  middle 
»ge,  with  grizzled  hair,  and  a  quick  and  searching  eye, 
which,  like  an  awl,  seemed  to  make  the  hole  into  which 
his  question  was  to  be  poured. 

“  You  are  firm,  intelligent, cheerful,  and  discreet?”  said 
Mr.  Allbright,  glancing  at  the  adverti.sement,  a  slip  of 
which  lay  on  his  desk.  “  As  to  the  last,  can  you  keep  a 
secret  ?  ” 

“  If  required,  sir,”  replied  Susan,  demurely,  thrilling  with 
curiosity. 

“I’ve  none  to  tell  you,”  said  the  lawyer.  “In  some 
points,  we  are  as  much  in  the  dark  as  you  arc,  and  as  you 
may,  possibly  for  some  time,  remain.  You  are  wanted,  .as 
I  understand,  rather  to  be  at  hand,  and  (jualify  yourself  for 
the  future  charge  of — of  our  client,  than  to  undertake  any 
immediate  active  duty.  All  I  can  add  is  that  the  party  is 
neither  an  invalid  nor  a  lunatic.  It  req —  ahem  —  he 
retiuires  but  little  attendance,  at  any  time,  and  indeed  the 
chief  agent  in  that  particular  is  the  mother,  a  refined  and 
nther  delicate  woman,  for  whom  assistance  may  at  any 


j  time  become  absolutely  necessary.  So,  you  see,  there  is 
I  little  room  for  alarm.” 

I  Susan  at  once  replied  that  she  saw  none  at  all. 

;  “  There  is  a  certain  amount  of  mystery,”  continued  Mr. 

'  Allbright.  “  But  that  you  will  not  mind,  and  I  may'  men¬ 
tion,  lastly,  that  should  you,  after  the  residence  of  a  week 
I  or  two,  desire  to  withdraw  from  the  engagement,  you  will 
be  at  liberty  to  do  so,  and  all  expenses  will  be  liberally 
I  paid.  But  1  do  nut  think  that  will  come  to  pass.  We 
j  happen  to  know  enough  of  Mrs.  Lutestring  to  absolve  us 
1  from  the  necessity  of  appealing  to  any  other  reference,  and 
j'  are  strongly  of  opinion  that  both  parties  will  be  gainers  by 
I  this  most  satisfactory  arrangement.  If  convenient  you  can 
‘  go  down  to-morrow.  Here  is  the  address  and  money  for 
your  journey.” 

Susan  made  her  acknowledgments,  and  prepared  to 
withdraw. 

“  As  touching  the  qualification  mentioned  last  in  our 
adverti.sement,”  observed  Mr.  Allbright,  glancing  in  his 
vi.sitor’s  face,  as  he  walked  beside  her  to  the  door,  “  the 
whim  may  seem  singular,  —  you  know  we  are  not  responsi¬ 
ble  for  all  the  caprices  of  a  client,  — but  I  think  we  have 
been  fortumate  enough  to  carry  out  our  usual  instructions 
in  a  most  efficient  manner.  Ha,  hal  Good  day.  Miss 
Lutestring.  Two  steps  if  you  please.” 

The  card,  handed  her  by  Mr.  Allbright,  bore  the  ad¬ 
dress  :  “  Mrs.  Grahame  Mountjoy.  The  Hornet,  Grand- 
chester.” 

As  Susan  hurried  homeward,  she  mentally  concocted  a 
respectful  announcement  to  the  lady  of  the  Hornet,  inti¬ 
mating  her  intention  to  present  herself  at  Grandchester 
on  the  next  day  but  one. 

The  interval  was  spent  in  needful  preparations,  warmly 
promoted  by  her  good-natured  relative,  who,  relieved  from 
the  apprehension  that  Susan’s  duty  was  to  attend  upon  a 
chimpanzee,  was  almost  as  curious  as  herself  as  to  what  the 
mysterious  “  it  ”  would  prove  to  be.  Upon  this  point  Su¬ 
san  pledged  herself  to  forward  the  earliest  and  fullest  ex¬ 
planation  that  should  be  consistent  with  the  discretion 
re<iuired  of  her,  and  with  this  understanding  was  sj>ed  upon 
her  way. 

Grandchester,  some  hours’  railway  travel  from  London, 
is  a  fine  old  cathedral  town,  which,  lying  a  little  aloof  from 
the  great  highways  of  commerce,  has  been  .somewhat  left 
l)ebind  in  the  general  march  of  improvement ;  but  finds 
comfort  in  the  preservation  of  many  a  time-honored  struc¬ 
ture,  many  a  venerable  historical  relic,  which  might  have 
been  called  upon  to  succumb  to  the  inexorable  demands  of 
modern  taste  and  modern  ideas  of  the  apt  and  convenient. 
Not  to  mention  its  cathedral,  Grandchester  possesses  a 
cross, —  the  most  ancient  in  England,  —  a  ruined  castle,  a 
Saxon  church,  and  a  museum  overflowing  with  local  an¬ 
tiquities.  The  Homans,  there  was  no  doubt,  were  partial 
to  the  ancient  city,  and,  at  their  final  departure,  left  behind, 
with  more  than  their  accustomed  liberality,  pot.",  pans,  old 
sword-liilts,  and  pieces  of  small  money,  to  an  unprecedented 
amount. 

On  arriving  at  the  station.  Miss  Lutestring  deemed  it 
wisest  to  charter  one  of  the  attendant  vehicles,  the  driver 
of  which,  at  the  mention  of  the  Hornet,  dashed  away  with 
an  alacrity  that  proved  him  to  be  entirely  familiar  with  the 
name. 

Susan,  who  had  rather  expected  a  suburban  drive,  and 
to  be  ultimately  deposited  in  some  sequestered  precinct, 
adapted  to  the  taste  of  a  recluse,  found  herself  rattling 
merrily  into  the  heart  of  the  bustling,  well-lighted  town, 
and  only  relaxing  in  speed  when,  turning  into  the  High 
Street,  the  number  of  carriages  of  different  kinds,  still  on 
the  move,  compelled  greater  caution. 

The  High  Street  of  Grandchester  absolutely  revels  in 
eccentricities  of  structure.  Besides  its  line  of  shops,  bro¬ 
ken  by  its  corn-market  and  other  public  buildings,  numer¬ 
ous  mansions,  of  every  size  and  form,  standing  back  with 
dignity  from  the  main  thoroughfare,  give  iiiqmrtance  as 
well  as  picturesqueness  to  this  {Kirtion  of  the  ancient  city. 

Suddenly,  the  carriage  stopped.  Susan  saw  that  they 
were  in  front  of  a  huge,  gloomy  pile,  which,  faced  with  a 
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columned  portico,  and  lighted  by  a  single  gas  jet,  had  very 
much  the  appearance  of  a  deserted  ptuace,  and  caused  in 
Susan’s  bosom  a  misgiving  thrill,  as  she  thought,  “  Could 
this  be  the  Hornet,  her  future  home  ?  ” 

A  second  glance  reassured  her.  Iron  wickets,  in  front 
of  huge  entrance^oors,  showed  that  they  were  public  rooms 
of  some  sort,  now  closed.  The  driver  had  got  down  to 
open  a  gate  on  the  opposite  side,  and  now,  without  reas¬ 
cending,  led  his  horse  up  the  carriage  sweep,  conducting  to 
a  large,  cheerful-looking,  modern  mansion,  and  stopped,  by 
Susan’s  direction,  at  a  side-door  leading  to  the  kitchen 
offices. 

Susan’s  summons  was  answered  by  a  neat  maid,  who 
called  a  man  to  take  her  box,  and  led  her  straight  to  the 
housekeeper’s  room. 

“  Mrs.  Martin,”  the  girl  remarked,  “  said  you  was  to 
come  here,  and  warm  and  rest  yourself  in  her  big  chair, 
comfortable,  till  she  can  come  down  and  give  you  your  tea, 
and  tell  you  all  about  it,  you  know  1  ”  Therewith,  she 
bustled  away. 

Tell  her  all  about  it  1  So  the  mystery  was  to  be  at  once 
explained.  Meanwhile,  Miss  Lutestring  warmed  her  toes, 
as  directed,  and  looked  about  her.  ^Irs.  Martin’s  room 
was  a  picture  of  neatness,  ease,  and  comfort.  It  was  even 
more.  Everything  seemed  to  glitter  and  smile.  The  very 
chairs  —  certain  of  which  were  of  antique  form  —  seemed 
to  put  out  arms  and  legs  in  a  jaunty  and  inviting  manner  ; 
clocks  ticked  merrily,  cats  purred,  and  a  cricket,  though, 
for  reasons  of  his  own,  remaining  invisible,  evidently  con¬ 
sidered  it  incumbent  on  him  to  do  the  honors  of  the  apart¬ 
ment,  and  keep  up  the  spirits  of  the  new  arrival,  until  the 
mistress  should  appear. 

Ten  minutes  had  elapsed,  when  a  cheery  voice  roused 
Susan  from  her  pleasant  reverie. 

“  So  here  you  are,  my  dear  1  ”  exclaimed  Mrs.  Martin, 
hurrying  in,  and  speaking  almost  before  she  saw  the  vis¬ 
itor,  with  whom  she  shook  hands  cordially,  giving  her  a 
kind,  motherly  kiss.  Mrs.  Martin  was  a  plump,  not  to  say 
portly  dame  of  middle  age.  There  was  something  pleas¬ 
ant  and  wholesome  in  the  touch  of  the  good  woman’s  warm 
cheek  and  hand.  It  was  noted  of  Mrs.  Martin  that  her  hands, 
preserving  their  warmth  in  the  coldest  winter’s  day,  never 
increased  it  in  the  height  of  summer.  Her  circulation,  like 
her  genial  temper,  never  varied. 

One  other  peculiarity  we  may  mention,  namely,  that  she 
believed  every  other  created  being  to  be  at  times,  nay,  at 
frequent  times,  below  par,  and  consequently  in  need  of  a 
“  fillip.”  It  might  not  be  too  much  to  say  that  Mrs.  Martin 
conceived  the  entire  universe  to  be  indebted  for  continued 
existence  to  the  periodical  administration  of  the  remedy 
just  mentioned. 

“  And  how  are  you,  my  dear  ?  Nice  and  warm  V  I’d 
have  been  down  before,”  she  continued,  “  but  I  had  to  toss 
up  a  little  something  for  master,  poor  gentleman,  that  only 
/  knows  how  to  make.” 

“  Is  Mr.  Mountjoy  ill  ?  ”  asked  Susan. 

“  Ill  V  Eh,  no  —  quite  charming,”  responded  the  house¬ 
keeper,  cheerfully.  “  But  he’s  had  a  long  practice  to-day. 
And,  oh,  how  his  poor  arms  must  have  ached.  He  wanted 
a  fillip,  so  I  ”  — 

“  What  does  he  practice,  ma’am  ?  ”  inquired  Susan. 

“  Fiddle,”  said  Mrs.  Martin,  briefly.  “  I  put  off  my  tea, 
my  dear,”  she  went  on  quickly,  “  that  you  and  I  might 
have  it  cosey  together.  This’ll  be  your  sittin’  room  ’long  o’ 
me.  Your  bedroom’s  near  missis’s.  I’ll  show  it  you 
while  the  kettle’s  bilin.” 

Following  her  guide  up  the  back  staircase,  Susan  found 
herself  in  a  broad  corridor,  running,  to  all  appearance, 
almost  the  entire  length  of  the  house.  It  was  hung  with 
family  pictures,  showed  groups  of  sculpture  in  recesses 
lined  with  crimson  velvet,  and  was  carpeted  with  some 
rich  material,  so  soft  and  yielding  that  Susan  felt  as  if  her 
feet  would  never  reach  the  ground. 

“  Missis’s  room  adjines  Mr.  Mountjoy’s,”  Mrs.  Martin 
continued,  “and  here,”  as  they  entered  a  small  but  pleas¬ 
ant  chamber,  “  is  yours.  That’s  missis’s  b<dl  in  the  cor¬ 
ner.  There’s  a  deaf  and  dumb  walet,  and  you  won’t  have 
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much  to  do,  my  dear,  unless  missis’s  sperrits  should  give 
wa^,  sudden,”  concluded  the  good  woman,  with  a  sigh. 

busan  noticed  that  her  room  was  in  front,  and  reeog- 
nixed  the  grim,  forbidding  walls  of  the  assembly  rooms, 
scowling  at  them  from  over  the  way. 

“  What  is  that  building  V  ”  she  inquired,  with  a  sort  of 
curiosity  she  would  have  found  it  difficult  to  explain  to 
herself. 

“  ’Sembly  and  show  rooms  —  Dwarfinch’s,”  was  Mrs, 
Martin’s  reply.  “  They’re  dark  and  quiet  just  now,  but 
they  wakes  up  sometimes,  I  promise  you.” 

“  Dwarf]  nen  !  ”  An  odd  name.  Susan  cast  another 
glance  through  the  window.  That  dreary,  prison-like 
edifice  seemed  to  exercise  over  her  a  gloomy  fascination 
she  could  not  in  the  least  understand. 

Very  quickly  the  pair  found  themselves  once  more  seated 
in  Mrs.  Martin’s  bright  little  room,  enjoying  their  tea. 
Tea  did  I  call  it  ?  What,  with  poached  eggs  on  delicate 
ham  ?  With  hot  cakes?  With  even  one  of  those  myste¬ 
rious  “  .somethings,”  the  true  secret  of  whose  composition 
was  locked  in  Mrs.  Martin’s  breast,  and  ultimately  (so  1 
am  assured)  died  with  her  unrevealed  ? 

Hungry  as  she  was,  Susan’s  anxious  curiosity  to  lean 
something  of  the  future  object  of  her  care,  somewhat 
damped  her  appetite,  thereby  awakening  Mrs.  Martin’s 
ever-ready  sympathy. 

“  You’re  ^low  yourself,  child,  I  see  that,”  said  the  good 
lady,  soothingly.  “  ’Tis  leaving  home,  and  all  that.  Bless 
your  heart,  you  only  want  a  fillip.  Now  just  you  put  aside 
that  cold  slop,  and  take  what  I’m  going  to  give  you.” 

So  speaking,  Mrs.  Martin  singled  out  a  little  key,  and, 
bustling  to  a  cellaret  that  glistened  in  a  sequestered  nook 
of  the  apartment,  instantly  returned  with  a  small  glass, 
filled  to  the  brim  with  some  fluid  resembling  the  purest 
molten  gold. 

“  Drink  that.” 

Susan  ol)eyed.  It  was  —  though  not  weak  —  delicious. 

“  There.  I  don’t  give  that  to  every  one,  /  promise  you.” 
remarked  Mrs.  Martin,  carefully  wiping  and  putting  away 
the  glass. 

It  was  true.  And  very  rarely  had  the  good  woman  be¬ 
stowed  any  U{)on  herself,  for,  though  fond  of  nice  things, 
she  was  temperate  in  their  use.  Fillips  might  become  ex¬ 
pedient,  but  these  delivered,  there  was  an  end  of  it. 

“Will  not  the  mistress  see  me  to-night?”  inquired 
Susan,  presently. 

“  All  in  good  time,”  was  the  reply.  “  She’s  coming 
down  herself  to  speak  to  you.” 

“  Coming  down  ?  ” 

“To  be  sure.  Why  not?  .  She  likes  this  little  room. 
Bless  your  heart,  many  and  many  a  chat  missis  and  me 
has  had  in  these  two  big  chairs  before  she  goes  to  bed !  ” 

“And  —  and  when  do  you  think  I  shall  see  my  mas¬ 
ter?”  asked  Susan,  boldly. 

“  Ah,  that’s  another  p’int,”  replied  the  housekeeper. 
“  P’raps  to-morrow.  P’raps  not  for  a  year.  I’ve  been 
housekeeper  nigh  three  years,  and  I’ve  never  seen  him 
yet  I  ” 

“  Never  seen  him  ?  ” 

“  Never  seen  him  entire,”  said  Mrs.  Martin.  “  I’ve 
heard  him  often,  so  will  you,  ’specially  when  it  walks.” 

“  It  !  ”  ejaculated  Susan. 

“  Ah  1  ”  said  the  housekeeper,  quickly,  “  that’s  only  my 
way  of  speaking.  He  walks  sometimes  for  half  the  night, 
along  the  corridor,  up  and  down  stairs,  anywheres,  when 
he  thinks  everylnxly's  abed,  and  ’tis  so  like  a  ghost’s  ways 
that  we  a’most  think  him  one.” 

“  Dear  Mrs.  Martin,”  burst  out  Susan,  “  won’t  you  tell 
me  more  about  this  gentleman  ?  Everything  you  know?” 

“  O’  course  I  will,”  replied  the  good  woman,  who  had 
been  bursting  with  impatience  to  do  so  before  her  mistress 
should  apfiear,  ami  jK-rhaps  take  part  of  the  history  out  of 
her  mouth. 

The  name,  Mrs.  Martin  informed  Susan,  was  not  always 
Grahame  Mountjoy,  her  mistress’s  late  husband.  Captain 
Fellowes,  having  assumed  the  former  name  on  succeeding, 
somewhat  unexpectedly,  to  a  large  family  estate.  This  oc- 
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curreJ  about  five  years  since  ;  and  Mountjoy,  dying  in  the 
succeeding  year,  left  to  his  wife,  herself  in  delicate  health, 
the  sole  charge  of  their  only  child,  a  youth  then  about  six¬ 
teen,  and  an  object  of  great  solicitude. 

It  would  appear  that,  previous  to  the  accession  of  fortune  | 
just  mentioned,  the  young  gentleman  had  fallen  passion-  i 
atelv  in  love  with  the  blue-eyed  daughter  of  the  postmaster 
of  tiie  quiet  village  in  which,  for  economical  reasons,  the 
Fellowes  had  for  the  moment  fixed  their  residence.  Now 
the  difference  of  station,  already  sufficiently  marked,  be¬ 
came  hopelessly  augmented  by  the  freak  of  fortune  that 
had  transformed  Captain  Fellowes,  with  little  more  than 
his  half-pay  and  a  pension  for  wounds,  into  Mr.  Grabame 
Mountjoy,  with  a  landed  estate  worth  twelve  thousand  a 
year.  Fond  almost  to  adoration,  as  both  parents  were,  of 
their  bo\',  nothing  could  reconcile  them  to  such  a  connec¬ 
tion.  They  quitted  the  village,  and  all  intercourse  with 
its  inhabitants  was  thenceforth  peremptorily  suspended. 

If  the  parents  considered  that  the  attachments  of  a  boy, 
not  yet  sixteen,  deserved  no  gentler  treatment  that  this, 

I  they  were  very  soon  and  painfully  undeceived.  The  youth 
became  very  ill.  Without,  it  was  said,  displaying  any 
positive  ailment,  he  wasted  gradually  away,  until,  seriously 
alarmed,  his  parents  resolved  to  sacrifice  every  scruple, 
and  restore  to  him  those  hopes  on  which  his  life  seemed 
really  to  depend.  It  was  too  late.  The  poor  girl,  whose 
home  was  at  all  times  unhappy  under  the  rule  of  a  savage 
stepmother,  in  despair  or  indillerence  had  accepted  the 
first  suitor  who  sought  her  hand,  and  left  her  home  for¬ 
ever. 

From  this  period,  which  was  further  marked  by  the 
death  of  Captain  Fellowes  Mountjoy,  the  poor  young  man 
had  never,  it  was  believed,  been  seen  by  human  eyes,  save 
,  by  his  mother,  his  physician,  and  one  or  two  domestics  in 

■  immediate  attendance  on  him.  To  these  alone  was  con-  i 
fided  the  secret  of  his  mysterious  ailment,  and  they  kept 

it  well.  It  was  known  that  he  was  under  no  restraint,  nor  ! 
debarred,  by  causes  other  than  his  own  will,  from  any 

■  amount  of  locomotion ;  that  he  ate,  drank,  slept,  and  fi(l- 
i  died  (he  was  a  fine  violinist  already),  to  use  Mrs.  Martin’s 

homely  phrase,  “  like  a  good  un.”  He  was  heard  to  laugh 
merrily,  to  chat,  and  sing.  It  was,  in  short,  abundantly 
I  evident  that  the  young  gentleman  was  not  dying  of  a 
I  broken  heart,  nor  of  utter  weariness  of  life.  ^Vnat  could 
be  wrong  with  him  ?  Something  was.  He  had  been  at-  I 
tended  by  four  physicians,  including  one,  the  most  eminent  j 
ofhis  day,  who  came  at  great  cost  from  London ;  but  these 
gentlemen  shook  their  heads,  were  dismissed  in  turn,  and 
Mr.  Grahame  Mountjoy  remained  unseen. 

•kbout  three  years  since,  their  country  residence  was 
let.  Mr.  Mountjoy,  recluse  as  he  was,  longed  for  the  sound 
ud  movement  of  a  town.  The  Hornet  seemed  to  suit  him 
euctly,  and  here  they  were. 

Susan  pondered  on  the  romantic  narrative. 

“  What  do  you  think  was  the  matter  ?  ”  she  asked. 

Mrs.  Martin  shook  her  head,  and  declared,  with  evident 
truth,  that  she  had  no  opinion  to  offer. 

“  Some  think,”  she  went  on  to  say,  “  that  his  disapp’int- 
nent,  poor  gentleman  I  settled  in  his  legs,  which  grew 
tremenjious.  That’s  not  true,  for  I’ve  seen  his  stockings. 
Others  say  that  he’d  turned  bottle-CTeen.  But  the  doctor 
ker*  (he’s  a  merry  man  —  Doctor  Leech)  laughed  hearty, 
ud  laid.  ‘  Not  half  so  green  as  them  that  believes  so.’ 
‘If  I  had  an  idea,”  continued  the  good  lady,  “  it  is  that  he 
mddenly  changed  to  —  that  his  stomach  l«ing  affected  by 
-that  there  came  out  a  —  hush  1  I  think  I  hear  missis’s 
low.” 

“A — a  —  what,  dear  Mrs.  Martin?”  asked  her  eager 
htSDer. 

“Something  that  spiled  his  good  looks,  poor  gentle- 
^  I  ”  said  Mrs.  Martin,  hurriedly ;  “  and  very  handsome 
ih  laid  he  was.” 

They  rose  as  Mrs.  Grahame  Mountjoy,  with  a  kind 
•ile,  entered  the  apartment. 

She  was  a  refined,  gentle-mannered  woman,  hardly  more 
ihn  forty,  with  traces  of  much  former  beauty,  and  a  wist- 
careworn  look  in  her  large  brown  eyes,  so  noticeable 


as  at  once  to  enlist  the  sympathy  of  those  who  looked  on 
her. 

Greeting  Susan  kindly,  she  sank  into  one  of  the  chairs, 
pressing  her  hand  to  her  side,  as  she  did  so,  with  a  sigh  of 
weariness  or  pain. 

“  You’ve  been  and  tired  yourself  out  again,  ma’am,”  re¬ 
marked  the  housekeeper,  with  respectful  reproach.  “  You 
wants  a  fillip  at  once.  Be  ruled  by  me,  ma’am,  and  let 
me  ”  — 

“  No,  no,  Susan,”  said  her  mistress,  stopping  her  per¬ 
emptorily.  “  You  see,”  she  continued,  addressing  the 
new-comer,  smilingly,  “  I  have  a  Susan  already,  though 
she  is  much  too  grand  a  person  to  be  called  so  by  any  but 
me.  Your  dear  master  has  been  so  merry  !  I  have  not 
seen  him  in  such  spirits  for  years ;  no,  not  since  ”  —  she 
checked  herself,  suddenly.  “  And  the  remembrance  of 
what  he  was,  or  might  have  been,  came  on  me,  for  a  mo¬ 
ment,  too  strongly.  I  am  tired,”  she  owned,  “  but  I  would 
not  sleep  till  I  bad  seen  my  new  Susan,  and  set  at  rest  any 
apprehensions  she  might  entertain  as  to  what  will  be  de¬ 
manded  of  her. 

“It  has  pleased  Heaven,”  she  continued,  “to  visit  my 
poor  son  with  an* affliction  so  extraordinary,  and  yet,  to 
the  indifferent  observer,  so  provocative  of  laughter,  as  to 
determine  him,  some  time  since,  to  seclude  himself  alto¬ 
gether  from  the  world,  save  only  myself  and  one  or  two 
chosen  attendants,  who  can  be  relied  ujxvn  to  preserve  his 
melancholy  secret.  Startling  perhaps,  but  not  revolting, 
his  condition  is  one  calculated  to  excite  the  strongest  sym¬ 
pathy,  without,  however,  reducing  him  to  be  especially 
dependent  upon  the  good  offices  of  any.  He  has  many 
accomplishments,  his  intellect  is  bright  and  clear,  and,  in¬ 
deed,  the  sole  trace  of  any  morbid  influence  shadowing  his 
mind  is  noticeable  in  the  advertisement  which  has  brought 
you  here.  He  insists  that  any  one  who,  in  the  event  of 
need,  should  divide  with  me  the  duties  of  reader  and  occa¬ 
sional  companion,  should  be  a  woman  with  dark  blue  eyes. 
His  ailment,”  concluded  Mrs.  Grahame  Mountjoy,  with  a 
sad  smile,  “  dates  from  an  incident  in  his  life  in  which  such 
a  feature  bad  an  active  share,  and  we  have  not  deemed  it 
prudent  to  oppose  his  fancy.  Such,”  she  added,  rising, 
“  are  all  the  particulars  you  need  at  present  to  learn,  for 
my  son  would  defer  seeing  you  until  your  attendance  be¬ 
comes  necessary.  Meanwhile  I  can  instruct  you  a  little 
as  to  his  tastes  and  ways,  and  our  good  Mrs.  Martin  will 
do  her  best  to  make  you  as  comfortable  as  circumstances 
permit.”  And  with  a  kind  good-night,  Mrs.  Mountjoy 
left  the  room. 

“  Well  ?  ”  said  Mrs.  Martin,  interrogatively. 

“  I  shall  like  her  very  much,”  said  Susan,  absently.  “  An 
‘ailment !  ’  An  ‘  affliction  1  ’  Yet  sane  and  merry  ”  — 

“  Go  to  bed,  and  dream  of  it,  my  dear,”  interrupted  the 
other,  lighting  her  lamp. 

They  went  up-stairs. 

Passing  one  of  the  doors  opening  on  the  corridor,  Susan 
observed  a  rich  brocaded  dressing-gown,  hung  upon  a 
chair.  There  were  slipi)ers  to  match,  lined,  as  Mrs.  Mar¬ 
tin  whispered  her  to  note,  with  the  softest  swan’s-down. 

“  One  of  It’s  walking-dresses,”  she  added,  with  a  hur¬ 
ried  glance  at  the  chamber,  from  which  proceeded  the 
sound  of  a  pleasant,  manly  voice  trolling  an  Italian 
canzonet. 

“  It !  ”  repeated  Susan,  as  she  presently  laid  her  head 
upon  the  pillow.  “  It  I  ” 

(To  be  continued.) 


POOR  JOHN. 

IN  TWO  PARTS.  —  PART  I. 

I. 

One  fine  morning  in  May,  shortly  after  the  postman  had 
trudged  away  down  the  shady  drive  and  out  into  the  dusty 
high-road,  the  inhabitants  of  Vale  Lodge  were  suddenly 
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thrown  into  the  most  violent  commotion.  lireakfast  was 
just  over,  and  Mrs.  Foster,  her  spectacles  in  one  hand  and 
an  open  black-edged  letter  in  the  other,  came  hurriedly 
into  the  room  where  her  two  daughters  were  lingering 
round  the  table,  her  kind  old  face  flushed  with  unusual 
emotion  — 

“  Oh,  my  dears  —  my  dear  girls !  ” 

“  Mamma,  what  has  happened  V  ”  cried  Jane,  the  elder, 
whb  was  five-and-thirty ;  while  I.<aura,  of  a  more  {)ractieal 
turn  and  two  years  younger  than  her  sister,  took  the  open 
letter  from  her  mother’s  hand  and  began  to  read  it. 

“  I  don’t  understand  it.  It  is  from  John,”  she  began.  ; 

“Yes,  my  dears,  that  is  it;  it  is  from  John,  and  my  I 
cousin.  Dr.  Deane,  is  dead,”  said  the  old  lady,  wiping  her  ' 
eyes.  | 

“  Well,  what  of  that,  mamma  ?  We  haven’t  seen  him  j 
for  years,”  said  Laura. 

“  Xo,  but  go  on,  and  you  will  see.  Oh,  my  dears,  your  I 
brother  John  is  engaged  to  Imj  married !  ”  I 

And  then  there  fell  uiwn  the  little  family  a  silence  as  i 
of  death.  While  Mary,  the  parlor-maid,  who  had  stolen  ! 
in  unperceived,  ejaculated  an  audible  “  Laws !  ”  and  fled  ! 
to  impart  the  intelligence  to  the  cook  and  the  housemaid. 

The  letter  from  John  Foster  ran  as  follows  :  — 

“My  peak  Motheu  and  Sistek.s,  —  I  little  thought,  i 
when  I  was  writing  my  last  letter  from  here  to  tell  you  i 
how  much  I  was  enjoying  my  holiday,  that  in  my  ne.xt  I  ' 
should  have  to  write  to  you  of  the  sudden  death  of  my 
kinil,  good  old  cousin.  He  was  taken  ill  only  yesterday  i 
morning,  and  died  in  a  few  hours.  The  doctor,  who  ciime  ; 
too  late  to  do  any  good,  says  it  was  heart  disease,  and  that  ' 
the  poor  fellow  knew  he  might  any  day  be  carried  off  in  ' 
this  way.  And  now,  my  dear  mother,  I  must  tell  you  that  ' 
I  have  taken  a  very  important  step,  one  which,  I  confess, 
that  but  for  this  sad  death  I  should  not  have  taken  without 
more  reflection.  1  have  asked  Nelly  Deane  to  be  my  wife. 
She,  poor  child,  is  so  utterly  alone  in  the  world,  having  no 
one  to  go  to  and  no  one  to  love  her,  that  I  could  not  help 
otlering  her  a  home  with  you,  my  dear  mother,  until  a  sufli- 
cient  time  shall  have  elapsed  for  our  niarria!;e  to  take 
place.  I  hu|>c  you  will  not  think  I  have  acted  riisldy.  I 
have  only  known  Nelly  a  fortnight,  bnt  I  have  had  for 
some  days  no  doubt  whatever  about  my  own  feelings ;  only 
that  as  she  is  so  very  young,  just  seventeen,  I  ought,  per¬ 
haps,  to  have  reflected  more  as  to  whether  a  marriage  with  I 
me  will  be  for  her  own  happiness.  If,  as  I  fully  believe,  | 
you  will  not  refuse  a  temporary  home  to  the  poor  child,  j 
write  to  me  at  once,  and  I  will  send  her  to  you  this  day  ! 
week,  the  day  after  the  funeral.  I  can  only  take  her  as  j 
far  as  Birmingham,  as  1  must  get  back  to  town  as  quickly  i 
as  possible.  But  I  will  put  her  into  the  train  there  if  you 
will  send  to  the  station  to  meet  her.  I  have  only  to  add, 
my  dear  mother,  that  you  will  be  sure  to  love  the  poor 
child,  as  she  is  as  good  as  she  is  beautiful. 

“  Y'our  affectionate  son,  John  Fostek.” 

This  m.ay  perhaps  be  considered  a  very  commonplace 
letter  for  a  successful  lover ;  but  John  Foster  was  five- 
and-forty,  and  the  most  commonplace  and  matter-of-fact  of 
men. 

“  John  must  be  mad !  ”  said  Laura. 

“  A  child  of  seventeen  !  ”  said  Jane.  ' 

“  Poor  little  thing  I  ”  sighed  the  mother,  gently. 

“  What  are  we  to  do  V  ”  asked  Jane. 

“  Oh,  why  of  course  we  must  have  her  here.  John  has  a 
right  to  expect  that  of  us,”  said  Laura  ;  “  but  it  will  be  a  i 
horrid  nuisance  I  ”  ! 

“  She  is  a  lucky  girl,  I  must  say,  to  get  such  a  man  as  ! 
our  John  !  ”  said  the  mother,  proudly.  “  We  must  do  our  ! 
best  during  the  time  she  is  with  us  to  train  her  for  the  po¬ 
sition  she  is  to  occupy  hereafter  as  his  wife  ;  and  we  must  \ 
try  to  love  her  for  his  sake.” 

“  Y'ou  have  never  seen  her,  mamma,  have  you  ?  ”  asked 
Jane,  after  a  pause. 

“  Not  since  she  was  a  baby.  I  saw  her  when  her  poor 
mother  died  ;  a  little  sickly,  unhealthy-looking  child  of  two 


years  old.  Dr.  Deane  then  went  away  to  live  in  Cornwall, 
and  I  have  never  seen  either  of  them  since.  And  to  think 
John  should  want  to  marry  her.  Oh,  dear.  Oh  dear  !  ” 

“  John  says  she  is  beautiful,”  said  Laura,  referring  to  the 
i  letter,  with  a  not  over-pleased  face. 

“  I  don’t  think  she  c.an  be  very  beautiful ;  her  mother 
was  plain,  and  her  father  was  not  good-looking ;  she  had 
dark  eyes,  I  remember.” 

“  It  is  very  unlucky  that  John  should  have  gone  there 
for  his  holiday,”  said  .Jane. 

“  I  have  no  tloubt  she  did  her  best  to  catch  him,”  said 
Laura,  who  always  felt  spiteful  when  she  heard  of  any 
woman  being  engaged  to  be  married,  she  herself  havinv 
been  wretchedly  unsuccessful  in  all  her  little  matrimonial 
attempts. 

“  My  dear  Laura,  we  must  not  be  uncharitable,”  sai.l  her 
mother,  gently.  “  I  cannot  think  John  has  done  a  wise 
thing  in  engaging  himself  in  such  a  hasty  way  to  a  mere 
child.  It  is  scarcely  possible  that  she  can  be  worthy  of 
him  ;  but  if,  as  I  have  no  doubt,  she  is  a  modest,  docile 
girl,  we  can,  I  dare  say,  do  much  to  mould  and  improve  her 
during  the  time  she  is  under  our  care.” 

Poor  Mrs.  Foster  1  it  was  a  blow  for  her  that,  after  all 
these  yearft,  John  should  h.ave  chosen  a  wile  whom  she  had 
never  seen,  and  without  her  counsel  and  advice.  A  woman 
is  always  jealous  of  that  other  woman  who,  younger  and 
fairer  than  herself,  conies  between  her  and  the  son  she  has 
been  wont  to  consider  all  her  own. 

Mrs.  Foster  was  very  proud  of  her  son  John,  who,  out  of 
the  income  derived  from  his  profession  as  a  barrister,  made 
a  liberal  allowance  to  his  mother  and  sisters.  John  was 
the  head  of  the  family,  their  counsellor,  their  protector. 
Nothing  was  ever  done  without  consulting  him. 

It  did  seem  strange  now  that  this  pattern  son,  in  spite 
of  his  prudence,  should  have  allowed  himself  to  be  caught 
by  a  pretty  face,  just  like  any  one  else. 

That  he  should  wish  to  marry  at  all  was  .a  grievance. 
Had  they  not  been  all  that  a  man  ought  to  desire  in  the 
way  of  family'  ties  to  him  ?  M’hat  could  make  him  wish 
for  more?  So,  while  the  mother  was  jealous  of  the  son’s 
heart,  which  had  been  stolen  away  from  her,  the  sisters 
were  jealous  that  this  child,  this  stranger,  wouhl  come  into 
the  family  to  take  the  first  place  as  John’s  future  wife. 

II. 

There  was  not  much  affection  in  the  hearts  of  Mrs. 
Foster  and  her  daughters  towards  the  girl  who  was  to  be 
John’s  wife ;  but  there  was,  at  all  events,  a  good  deal  of 
excitement  as  the  day  of  her  arrival  at  Vale  Lodge  ap¬ 
proached.  To  these  three  middle-aged  women,  living  alone 
a  dull  monotonous  life,  the  advent  of  a  stranger  among 
them  could  not  fail  to  be  a  great  event.  Mrs.  Foster’s 
future  ^daughter-in-law  must  be  received  with  all  due 
honor;  it  would  never  do  for  people  to  say  that  John’s 
betrothed  was  not  welcomed  in  his  mother’s  home. 

To  begin  with,  they  must  all  go  into  decorous  mourning 
for  Dr.  Deane’s  death  ;  then  the  best  bedroom  must  l>e  got 
ready  for  Miss  Deane’s  reception.  All  the  details  of  her 
arrival  were  arranged  beforehand  with  due  precision  and 
solemnity. 

After  long  and  anxious  deliberation,  Mrs.  Foster  settled 
not  to  go  [herself  to  the  station,  hut  to  send  the  brougham 
to  meet  the  traveller,  whom  she  would  receive  at  her  own 
hall-door,  her  daughters  standing  by  her. 

The  eventful  morning  dawned,  and  the  brougham  was  i 
sent  to  the  station. 

“  There  is  the  carriage  coming  back,”  cried  Jane,  at  last, 
rushing  out  into  the  hall. 

Mrs.  Foster  again  rehearsed  the  little  speech  she  in¬ 
tended  to  make  :  “  Welcome,  my  dear,  to  my  home  and  to 
my  heart.”  Then  she  said  to  herself,  “  I  shall  foM  her  in 
my  motherly  embrace,  and  kiss  and  cry  over  her.”  She 
had  settled  it  so  a  dozen  times  during  the  course  of  the 
morning  ;  and  now  that  the  carriage-wheels  were  heard 
actually  turning  in  at  the  gate,  she  stood  smoothing  her 
hair  at  the  glass,  in  a  nervous  tremor  lest  her  little  speech 
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gboulii  not  be  properly  repented.  All  at  once,  while  her 
back  was  to  the  windows,  there  came  a  clear  young  voice 
behind  her. 

“  How  do  you  do,  Mrs.  Foster?  Here  I  am,  you  see.  I 
jaw  you  from  the  drive,  and  I  jumped  out  of  the  carriage 
I  instead  of  going  all  round  to  the  front  door.  I  am  hardly 
fit  to  kiss,  I  am  so  dusty.  Ah,  this  must  be  Laura,  anil 
,  this  Jane.  1  should  have  known  you  anywhere  Irom  your 
likeness  to  your  brother.” 

In  from  the  lawn,  through  the  open  window,  stepped 
Nelly  Heane,  lighting  up  the  dingy  little  drawing-room 
with  all  her  wondrous  beauty.  She  was  a  very  beautiful 
girl.  With  a  face  set  in  a  dark  frame  of  soft  wavy  hair :  a 
face  that  could  brighten  into  liveliness,  or  sadden  into 
pity,  or  at  times  deepen  into  passion  ;  with  large  gray-blue 
eves,  that  had  a  way  of  opening  wide  when  they  looked 
up,  with  an  e.xpression  half  of  innocent  surprise,  half  of 
I  fearless  pride,  that  made  them  strangely  fascinating.  Her 
.  figure  was  like  that  of  a  young  goddess,  tall  and  supple, 
I  with  a  charm  in  every  movement,  an  inborn  grace  in  every 
r  attituile, 

I  When  she  came  thus  unexpectedly  into  the  drawing¬ 
room  at  Vale  Lodge,  the  three  women  stood  still  and  stared 
at  her.  They  had  somehow  imagined  that  the  girl  of 
I  seventeen  who  was  coming  to  them  would  be  shrinking  and 
child-like,  slight  and  small  of  stature,  who  could  bo  pa¬ 
tronized  or  petted  or  scolded  at  will. 

Mrs.  Foster’s  little  .speech  all  went  out  of  her  head,  and 
as  to  that  motherly  embrace  with  which  she  had  purposed 
to  receive  her  future  daughter-in-law,  why,  somehow  she 
felt  that  the  bare  idea  of  it  was  incongruous,  not  to  mention 
the  physical  dilHcuIty,  owing  to  Nelly  Deane  In'ing  a  gootl 
head  taller  than  herself.  'Flic  two  sisters,  whose  faded 
.  faces  looked  more  washed-out  than  ever  in  contrast  with 
:  this  radiant  young  creature,  could  not  find  a  word  to  say  to 
I  her. 

They,  one  after  the  other,  took  her  outstretched  Iiand  in 
silence,  and  then  one  of  them  pushing  forward  a  chair  for 
her,  the  three  stood  in  awkward  silence,  not  knowing  what 
to  say  ne.\t.  But  Nelly  Deane  was  in  no  way  discom¬ 
posed. 

“  Ah,  I  see  I  am  not  at  all  like  what  you  expected,”  .she 
said,  very  gravely  and  (juietly ;  “  John  has  not  projserly 
described  me  to  you.  But  then,”  she  added,  turning  to 
the  mother  with  the  loveliest  of  smiles,  “  I  don’t  think  any 
one  could  describe  me  in  a  letter  —  do  you  ?  ” 

“  Such  vanity  1  ”  as  Laura  said  afterwards  to  her  sister 
when  they  were  alone.  But  she  was  mistaken,  Neily 
Deane  was  not  half  so  vain  as  Laura  Foster. 

Poor  Mrs.  Foster  was  startled  out  of  all  her  sense  of 
propriety  and  fitness. 

“  My  dear,”  she  said  primly,  “  I  don’t  suppose  my  John, 
when  he  selected  you  as  his  companion  for  life,  thought  as 
much  of  your  appearance  as  of  your  disposition  and  ehar- 
icter;  it  would  not  be  natural  for  a  man  of  his  sterling 
qualities  to  think  much  of  mere  outward  attractions.” 

For  all  answer  to  this  speech,  Miss  Deane  looked  at  her 
future  mother-in-law  for  a  minute  in  silent  amazement, 
and  then,  without  farther  warning,  laid  her  little  head 
against  the  back  of  her  chair  and  burst  into  a  long,  low 
laugh. 

“  Poor  John  I  ”  cried  Miss  Deane,  when  she  had  had  her 
laugh  out. 

Then  Mrs.  Foster  got  very  red.  “  I  think  you  had  bet¬ 
ter  come  up-stairs  to  your  room.  We  dine  at  seven,  and 
I  will  send  you  up  a  cup  of  tea;  ”  and  she  led  the  way  up- 
itairs. 

But  who  shall  describe  the  wrath  and  amazement  that 
burst  forth  when  the  mother  and  her  two  daughters  were 
alone  again  1  Such  an  extraordinary  young  woman  they 
bad  none  of  them  ever  met  before. 

“  Such  conceit  1  ” 

“  Such  presumption !  ” 

“  She  might  be  seven-and-thirty,  instead  of  seventeen  1  ” 

“VVe  must  not  judge  her  too  hardly  yet,”  said  the 
■other,  the  first  to  relent  towards  the  stranger.  “  No 
iloubt  she  was  bewildered,  poor  girl.” 


“  Bewildered,  indeed !  I  never  saw  such  coolness  in  my 
life.” 

“  And  so  unladylike  too,  to  laugh  in  our  faces.  What 
was  she  laughing  at  ?  ” 

“  I  think  it  may  have  been  partly  hysterical,”  said  Mrs. 
Foster.  “But,  dear,  dear,”  she  added,  with  a  great  sigh, 
“what  could  John  have  seen  in  her?  ” 

John  had  seen  in  her  simply  the  most  beautiful  woman 
he  had  ever  met  in  his  life,  and  many  a  wiser  man  than 
John  Foster  would  have  had  his  head  bewildered  by  her. 

Away  in  the  wilds  of  Cornwall,  where  Nelly’s  life  had 
been  spent,  there  had  been  none  to  gaze  upon  her  lieauty 
excepting  the  old  father,  who  had  worshippeil  her.  John 
Foster,  her  second  cousin,  was  the  first  marriageable  man 
who  had  come  across  her  path  since  she  grew  to  woman¬ 
hood,  and  from  the  first  moment  he  set  eyes  on  her  he  suc¬ 
cumbed  utterly  to  her  beauty  and  her  strange  fascinating 
ways.  Nelly  appreciated  his  devotion,  and  thought  him 
very  kind  and  pleasant,  and  when  her  father’s  sudden 
death  left  her  with  no  one  in  the  world  to  turn  to  but  this 
grave  cousin,  it  did  not  seem  so  very  strange  to  her  to 
promise  him  anything  he  chose  to  ask,  especially  as  the 
immediate  result  was  a  home  in  which  she  could  take 
refuge,  the  farther  consequences  seeming  to  her  to  be  very 
remote. 

“John  is  very  kind,”  she  had  said  to  herself;  “he  will 
be  as  good  to  me  as  daddy  was,  and  then,  as  I  am  not  a 
girl  to  fall  in  love,  he  will  suit  mo  very  well.”  And  that 
is  how  Nelly  Deane  and  John  Foster  came  to  be  engaged. 

III. 

A  little  incident  happened  the  first  evening  which  con¬ 
siderably  softened  the  hearts  of  the  trio  towards  their 
guest.  Just  as  dinner  was  ready,  the  housemaid  came  in 
with  a  message  from  Miss  Deane.  “Miss  Deane  is  sorry, 
ni.a’am,  she  doesn’t  feel  well  enough  to  come  down  to  din¬ 
ner  :  she  has  had  her  tea  and  doesn’t  want  anything  else.” 
Mrs.  Foster  was  a  little  put  out ;  dinner  was  a  solemn  cer¬ 
emony  in  the  Foster  family,  not  to  be  lightly  set  aside. 
Besides,  a  special  feast  had  been  prepared  in  honor  of 
John’s  betrothed.  However,  after  dinner,  Mrs.  Foster 
went  up-stairs,  and  creeping  softly  into  the  stranger’s 
room  saw  there  a  sight  which  melted  her.  Lying  on  the 
sofa,  with  her  face  buried  among  the  cushions,  lay  Nelly, 
sobbing  as  if  her  heart  would  break. 

“  Oh,  daddy,  daddy  1  ”  cried  the  sad  broken  voice  over 
and  over  again. 

“My  poor  child,”  said  Mrs.  Foster,  stooping  down  over 
the  weeping  girl,  *■  what  can  I  do  for  you?  ” 

“  Oh,  notning,  thank  you,”  saiil  Nelly,  half  raising  herself 
from  the  sofa.  “  I  want  nothing ;  ”  and  then  she  went  on 
crying. 

“  Shall  we  write  and  ask  John  to  come  down  to  see  us 
next  Sunday,  my  dear  ?  ”  said  Mrs.  Foster,  hardly  know¬ 
ing  what  to  say  to  comfort  her. 

“  Oh  no,  what  would  be  the  use  of  John  ?  No  one  can 
do  me  any  good.  Please  go  away.” 

She  went  on  sobbing  quietly,  and  Mrs.  Foster,  seeing 
she  could  not  do  her  any  good,  crept  softly  away  down¬ 
stairs  and  told  her  daughters. 

They  talked  of  her  long  and  late  that  night.  Nelly, 
weeping  and  miserable,  was  tnuch  more  amenable  than 
Nelly  composed  and  smiling.  If  she  was  capable  of  im¬ 
provement  something  might  be  done  with  her,  thought  Mrs. 
Foster. 

“  She  only  wants  training  and  teaching,”  she  said  to  her 
daughter  Jane  as  she  wished  her  good-night ;  and  trained 
and  taught  Mrs.  Foster  was  determined  that  she  should  be. 

The  next  morning,  when  the  maid  came  in  to  call  Mrs. 
Foster,  her  first  thought  was  of  the  orphan  girl.  “  Take 
a  cup  of  tea  to  Miss  Deane,”  she  said,  “  and  tell  her  not 
to  get  up  to  breakfast  unless  she  feels  inclined.” 

“  Oh,  ma’am,  Mis.s  Deane  has  been  out  in  the  garden  an 
hour  ago.” 

And  sure  enough,  looking  out  of  window,  Mrs.  Foster 
saw  Nelly  scampering  around  the  garden  after  the  little 
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Scotch  terrier,  clapping  her  hands,  jumping  over  the 
flower-beds,  and  laughing  aloud,  her  dark  hair  all  blown 
about  in  the  breeze,  a  picture  of  high  spirits  and  happi¬ 
ness.  Could  this  be  the  weeping,  woe-begone  girl  of  the 
night  before  ? 

“  What  a  strange  girl  1  ”  she  murmured,  much  puzzled. 

A  strange  girl  she  was.  They  could  none  of  them  make 
her  out,  and  yet  the  key-note  to  her  character  was  a  very 
simple  one  —  it  was  only  that  she  was  perfectly  natural 
and  unconscious  of  self.  All  the  little  proprieties  and  con¬ 
ventionalities  of  life  were  unknown  to  her ;  she  did  what 
she  felt  inclined  to  do,  and  said  what  she  meant  without  a 
thought  of  what  people  might  say  or  think  of  her.  She 
had  never  been  thrown  with  women  all  her  life.  Her 
father  had  brought  her  up  from  her  babyhood,  and  her 
father’s  training  had  left  no  room  for  all  the  little  petti¬ 
nesses  of  woman’s  education.  But  it  was  no  wonder  that 
she  created  a  commotion  in  Mrs.  Foster’s  orderly  mind. 
Mrs.  Foster  had  a  deep  traditional  reverence  for  the  ap¬ 
pearances  and  decorums  of  life,  in  which  faith  she  had 
carefully  trained  her  daughters.  “  What  will  peoph  think 
of  you  ?  ”  was  a  phrase  constantly  on  her  lips,  and  Nelly 
Deane  shocked  and  horrified  her  at  every  hour  of  the  day. 

“  1  cannot  understand  your  rushing  about  the  garden 
and  laughing  so  loud  as  you  did  this  morning,  Nelly,”  she 
said  to  her  that  first  day. 

“Why  not,  Mrs.  Foster?”  opening  her  large  eyes  in 
astonishment. 

“  With  your  poor  father  hardly  dead  a  week.” 

“  I  had  forgotten  papa  just  then.  I  was  so  glad  to  for¬ 
get.”  she  answered,  her  eyes  filling  with  tears  at  once. 
And  Mrs.  Foster  felt  puzzled,  and  did  not  know  what  to 
say  next 

Sometimes  she  would  come  down  to  breakfast  with  fresh- 
gathered  roses  clustered  in  her  hair  and  among  the  crape 
folds  of  her  mourning  dress. 

“  How  can  you  wear  those  bright-colored  flowers  ?  ”  one 
of  the  daughters  would  say,  reprovingly. 

“  But  why  not,  cousin  ?  They  look  so  pretty ;  don’t  }  ou 
think  so?”  Nelly  would  answer  simply  ;  and  if  they  tried 
to  point  out  the  indecorum  she  would  quietly  dismiss  the 
subject  by  saying,  gently,  “  I  don’t  understand  what  you 
mean.” 

So,  alter  a  week,  goaded  on  by  these  and  many  similar 
delinquencies,  Mrs.  Foster  wrote  in  despair  to  her  son  :  “  I 
don’t  know  what  to  do  with  her,  John.  She  is  certainly 
very  beautiful,  as  you  say  —  far  more  so  than  is  good  lor 
any  modest  young  woman ;  but  she  is  sadly  in  need  of 
training.  Your  sisters  and  1  try  our  best  from  morning  till 
night ;  but  we  seem  to  make  no  impression  whatever  upon 
her.  She  is  full  of  inconsistencies;  she  has  no  method,  no 
order,  no  sense  of  the  proprieties  of  life.  I  cannot  think, 
my  dear  boy,  how  she  can  ever  be  fitted  to  take  her  place 
in  the  world  as  your  wife.” 

Then  there  came  down  by  return  of  post  the  most  fearful 
letter  that  had  ever  fallen  upon  that  meek  devoted  mother. 

“If  you  or  my  sisters,”  wrote  furious  John,  “  attempt  to 
alter  my  darling  in  any  way,  if  you  try  any  teaching  or 
training  or  changing  in  any  way  upon  her,  1  will  never  for¬ 
give  any  of  you.  Can’t  you  see  how  perfect,  how  fresh, 
her  lovely  character  is  ?  Don’t  you  see  that  what  you  call 
her  want  of  training  is  her  greatest  charm  ?  She  is  mine, 
and  I  will  not  have  her  altered.  I  have  trusted  her  to  you 
to  take  care  of,  not  to  alter.  Make  her  as  happy  as  you 
can,  but  in  the  name  of  all  that  is  good,  my  dear  mother, 
leave  her  unspoilt.” 

“  John  is  very  hard  on  us,”  said  poor  Mrs.  Foster,  wip¬ 
ing  her  eyes. 

“  John  has  been  bewitched  by  her,”  said  Laura,  indig¬ 
nantly.  “  Nasty,  designing  little  minx,  with  her  innocent 
looks.  1  don’t  believe  in  innocence.  You  mark  my  words, 
mamma ;  as  sure  as  his  name  is  John  Foster  he  will  live  to 
repent  the  day  he  ever  set  eyes  on  her.”  And  Laura 
flounced  away  out  of  the  room.  But  the  mother  and 
quieter  Jane  talked  the  matter  over  more  soberly. 

“We  must  get  at  her  through  her  heart,  Jane.  She  is 
aflectionate.  And  we  must  taut  to  her  more  about  John.” 
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“  Yes,  poor  John,  he  is  infatuated  now,  but  by  and  by 
he  will  thank  us  if  we  have  been  able  to  do  some  good.” 

“  Well,  my  dear,  Laura  is  angry,  but  don’t  say  anything 
to  her.  You  and  I  will  see  what  impression  we  can  make 
by  appealing  to  her  best  feelings.”  So,  like  a  couple  of 
conspirators,  they  settled  their  future  plan  of  action  with¬ 
out  Laura,  of  whom  they  were  both  secretly  somewhat  in 


The  new  system  did  not  seem  to  answer  with  Nelly  any 
better  than  the  old  one.  It  was  certainly  a  very  irritating 
and  incomprehensible  fact  that  she  never  could  be  made 
to  look  upon  John  with  that  respect  which  his  mother  and 
sisters  considered  due  to  his  position  and  character. 

“  You  should  do  such  and  such  things  to  please  John,— 
for  John’s  sake,  —  because  you  are  to  be  John’s  wife,”  Mrs. 
Foster  would  say. 

“  What  has  that  to  do  with  it  ?  I  always  do  what  I  like. 
If  John  doesn’t  like  what  I  like,  he  need  not  marry  me.” 
Or  oftener  she  only  laughed  as  she  had  done  the  first  day 
she  came,  and,  in  a  soft,  half-mocking  way,  cried,  “  Poor 
John !  ” 

One  day  there  came  a  letter  from  John  to  say  that  he 
was  coming  down  for  a  short  visit,  just  to  see  how  they 
were  getting  on. 

“  How  delightful  1  ”  cried  Nelly,  jumping  up  and  clap¬ 
ping  her  hands.  All  day  long  she  danced  about  the  house 
crying  out,  “  John  is  coming  to-morrow  1  ”  till  Mrs.  Foster 

E:  melted  towards  her.  “You  see  how  really  fond  of 
she  is,”  she  said  to  her  daughters ;  and  tliey  were 
obliged  to  admit  that  she  seemed  to  be  so. 

But  Nelly  was  saying  to  herself,  “  Dear  old  John  !  I 
am  so  glad  he  is  coming.  I  shall  be  able  to  talk  to  him 
about  dear  daddy  and  my  old  home,  and  1  shall  tell  him 
what  horrid  old  women  his  sisters  are  ;  and  then  of  course 
he  will  bring  me  a  present.” 

“  I  wonder  what  John  will  bring  me  for  a  present,”  she 
said  calmly,  just  before  his  arrival,  when  they  were  all 
sitting  expecting  him. 

“  Our  brother  never  wastes  his  money  in  presents,”  said 
Laura,  stiffly. 

“  Do  you  mean  to  say  he  has  never  given  you  any¬ 
thing  ?  ”  said  Nelly,  looking  much  surprised.  Why,  he 
has  given  me  a  lot  of  things.  He  gave  me  my  dressing- 
case  and  my  gold  ear-rings  and  a  bracelet  —  and  ”  — 
“  Oh,  you  don’t  suppose  he  is  to  go  on  giving  you  things 
forever,  do  you  ?  ”  interrupted  Laura,  spitefully.  “  He  is 
not  at  all  likely  to  give  you  anything  now.  It  is  not  John’s 
way  to  give  presents.” 

“  Ah,  not  to  you,  perhaps,  but  he  will  bring  me  some¬ 
thing,  you  will  see !  ”  she  answered,  with  a  little  confident 
toss  of  the  head. 

When  the  fly  from  the  station  drove  up,  out  ran  Nelly 
to  the  hall-door.  “You  have  brought  me  a  present, 
haven’t  you,  John  ?  ”  were  her  first  words,  before  any  one 
else  had  spoken  to  him. 

“  How  did  you  guess  that,  you  little  witch  ?  ”  said  John, 
smiling,  and  diving  into  his  pockets  for  a  fat  little  parcel, 
which  he  threw  to  her. 

“  Ah,  I  knew  you  would,”  she  said,  catching  it,  and  run¬ 
ning  off  with  a  triumphant  laugh  at  Laura  Foster.  It  was 
a  handsome  locket,  set  with  pearls  and  diamonds.  Nelly 
was  in  ecstacies  ;  she  ran  all  over  the  house  with  her  treas¬ 
ure,  showing  it  to  every  one  ;  she  even  ran  out  to  show  it 
to  Jenkins,  the  gardener.  John  stood  and  watched  her 
fondly  and  proudly,  but  his  mother  sighed  over  such  a  fool¬ 
ish  waste  of  money,  and  his  sisters  were  anything  but 
pleased. 

“  Are  you  not  going  to  thank  me  for  it,  Nelly  ?  ”  said 
John,  when  she  came  back  again  to  them,  breathless  with 
excitement. 

“  Of  course  I  am,  you  kind,  good  old  John,”  she  an¬ 
swered  ;  and  then  and  there,  before  them  all,  without  the 
slightest  blush  or  the  faintest  embarrassment,  she  flung  her 
arms  round  his  neck  and  kissed  him  on  both  cheeks,  as  if 
he  had  been  an  old  uncle. 
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I  A  sharp  pang  flashed  through  .John  Foster’s  heart.  He 
(tided  the  thought  before  he  couhl  put  it  into  words ;  but 
the  thought  had  been  there ;  it  was  —  “  She  does  not  love 
gie,  or  she  would  not  kiss  me  like  that ;  ”  and  the  next 
minute  he  was  saying  to  himself  eagerly,  “  She  is  so  simple 
»nd  straightforward,  it  is  her  nature  to  be  outspoken.”  I 
But  to  Mrs.  Foster  this  freely-given  embrace  was  a  breach 
ofmaiilen  modesty.  Drawing  herself  up  primly,  “  We  had 
better  leave  your  brother  and  Nelly  alone,  my  dears,”  she 
j»id  to  her  daughters,  and  they  all  sailed  out  of  the  room,  i 
I  “  What  have  I  done,  John  ?  ”  asked  Nelly,  with  a  fright-  j 
ene<l  look  at  her  lover.  “  Have  I  said  anything  wrong?  ’’  i 
“  No,  my  darling,”  answered  John  ;  but  there  was  a  flush 
of  annoyance  on  his  face.  “  Are  you  happy  here,  Nelly  ?  ! 
are  they  kind  to  you  ?  ”  he  asked,  quickly.  ! 

“  Oh  yes,  they  are  kind ;  but  I  don’t  think  they  like  me  ' 
much —  I  seem  to  be  always  vexing  them  without  intend¬ 
ing  it.  But  it  is  all  right  now  you  have  come,  John. 
How  I  wish  you  could  stay  !  But  come  out  into  the  gar¬ 
den  now  ;  ”  and  she  twined  her  hands  round  his  arm  and 
drew  him  out  into  the  open  air,  and  he,  nothing  loth,  wan¬ 
dered  about  with  her  for  hours. 

Yes,  John  Foster  was  certainly  bewitched.  No  one  had 
ever  seen  him  behave  in  such  a  strange  way  before.  He  fol¬ 
lowed  Nelly  about  like  a  shadow ;  he  carried  her  books  for 
her;  he  ran  all  over  the  house  to  fulfil  her  faintest  wish; 
he  hung  on  her  every  word  with  the  devotion  of  a  slave. 
And  she,  little  queen,  ordered  him  about  freely.  It  was 
“John,  do  this,”  or  “  do  that,”  all  ilay  long;  and  some¬ 
times  it  was No,  you  dear  old  stupid;  you  are  doing  it 
wrong.”  And  never  once  did  it  enter  into  her  head  that 
she  should  be  more  respectful  to  her  middle-aged  lover ;  for 
had  she  not  ordered  her  daddy  about  in  the  same  way  ? 
And  he  was  quite  old,  with  white  hair.  She  had  been  | 
used  to  that  kind  of  thing  all  her  life.  But  to  Mrs.  Foster  ' 
and  her  daughters  it  was  a  wonderful  and  painful  sight. 

,  They  bad  been  accustomed  to  wait  on  John  ;  his  rare  and 
short  visits  at  Vale  Lodge  had  been  hailed  as  great 
erents :  the  best  room  was  prepared  for  his  reception  ;  the 
best  sheets  were  taken  from  the  lavender-covered  shelf  to 
be  laid  on  his  bed ;  the  best  silver  and  glass  were  brought 
out  for  his  use;  they  bad  fluttered  round  him  with  a  little 
gentle  fu.ss  of  attention  and  preparations  that  had  seemed 
to  them  the  rightful  due  of  such  an  honored  guest.  But 
now,  before  their  eyes,  here  was  John  given  over  hand  and 
foot  into  the  custody  of  this  little  chit  of  a  girl  —  who  or- 
j  dered  him  about  and  scolded  him  and  twisted  him  round 
her  finger  in  a  manner  which  seemed  to  them  to  be  posi- 
tirelr  impertinent.  And,  worst  of  all,  John  seemed  to  like 
it  He  was  a  square-set,  heavily-made  man,  with  a  grave, 
quiet  manner,  and  a  plain,  but  honest-looking  face,  and 
;  kindly  gray  eyes.  His  had  been  a  hard-working  life, 
without  hitherto  a  ray  of  romance  to  brighten  the  dull  rou¬ 
tine  of  everlasting  legal  business ;  and  now,  just  when 
:  most  men  are  sinking  down  into  the  practical  realities  of 
middle-age,  when  his  hair  was  getting  gray  and  his  step 
was  losing  its  youthful  vigor,  here  was  this  wondrous  sun¬ 
shine  that  had  flashed  into  his  life,  making  all  things  seem 
j  again  to  him.  I  doubt  whether,  had  John  Foster 
;  been  ten  years  younger,  he  would  have  loved  Nelly  so  de- 
Totedly.  It  was  not  only  love,  it  was  gratitude.  “  What 
kite  I  done,”  he  would  say  to  himself,  “  to  deserve  such  a 
radiant  creature  ?  ”  He  could  not  be  grateful  enough  to 
her  for  giving  up  her  sweet  young  life  to  brighten  the  gray- 
MM  and  dulness  of  his. 

Nelly,  though  she  spoke  pleasantly  of  his  mother  and  sis- 
could  not  succeed  in  hiding  from  her  lover  that  her 
life  at  Vale  Lodge  was  not  a  very  happy  one. 

“Don'  'ou  think,  dearest,  we  might  hasten  on  our  mar- 
Mge  a  little  —  it  might  be  very  quiet,  you  know  ?  ”  he 
’entnred  to  suggest  to  her  at  last. 

“Impossible,  John  I  You  know  you  promised  me  till 
ktster ;  I  am  so  very  young,  you  know,  —  I  could  not 
ikink  of  it  before  then  ;  besides,”  she  added,  smiling,  “  I 
^«’t  want  a  quiet  wedding  at  all.”  Her  face  had  looked 
ilmost  scared  for  a  minute,  and  again  a  misgiving  passed 
though  his  mind.  “  I  am  really  very  tolerably  happy 
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here,  John.  Of  course,  it  is  not  like  my  own  Cornwall  — 
nothing  will  ever  be  like  that  again  to  me,”  she  said,  with 
a  little  piteous  quiver  in  her  voice;  “but  I  don’t  expect 
'that.  You  see,”  she  added,  with  a  little  grave,  explanatory 
nod,  “  they  are  old  —  and  that  is  how  it  is  they  don’t  get  on 
with  me,  I  suppose.  I  can  make  allowance  for  them.” 

“  Don’t  let  Laura  hear  you  say  that,”  said  John,  laugh¬ 
ing;  “but,  Nelly,  if  you  think  my  sisters  old,  what  will  you 
be  saying  of  me  next?  I  am  forty-five,  you  know.” 

“  Ah,  yes,  I  know  that.  But  you  are  a  man,  and  that 
makes  it  so  difl’erent  —  men  are  so  very  much  nicer  than 
women,”  she  added,  with  an  air  of  profound  conviction. 

“  Well,  we  will  agree  to  that  for  the  sake  of  argument; 
but,  Nelly,  you  know  I  cannot  come  down  again  even  for  a 
Sunday  till  Christmas;  how  will  you  manage  to  live  with 
the.se  three  old  women  till  then,  eh  ?  ” 

Nelly  made  a  wry  face. 

“  It  can’t  be  helj)ed,  I  suppose  ;  1  must  make  the  best  of 
it,  and  try  and  find  ‘  resources  in  myself,’  as  your  mother  is 
always  telling  me.  Don't  let  us  talk  of  disagreeable  things 
any  more  —  come  and  pick  me  some  roses.” 

(To  b*  continued.) 


FOREIGN  NO'YES. 

The  Kv^nement  states  that  the  goods  of  the  actor  Frederick 
I>;maitre  have  been  seized  for  debt,  and  are  about  to  be  sold.  The 
journal  adds  that  to  permit  such  an  act  would  be  more  disgrace¬ 
ful  to  the  theatres  and  more  painful  to  the  public  than  to  the 
comedian  himself. 

Captain  Shaw,  the  chief  of  the  London  Fire  Brigade,  would 
not  make  a  successful  reporter  of  the  “gushing”  tyjie.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  is  his  description  of  the  great  tire  at  the  Alexandra  Pal¬ 
ace  :  “  Alexandra  Palace,  a  brick  building,  900  by  450  feet, 

burned  out  and  roof  off.  Cause,  plumbers  at  work  on  roof. 
Three  manual-engines  and  six  steam-engines  at  work.” 

The  last  words  of  Manzoni  were  exceedingly  patriotic.  Turn¬ 
ing  to  those  around  him  he  said,  “  When  I  am  no  more,  do  what 
I  have  done  every  day  of  my  life.  Pray  for  Italy,  for  its  King, 
and  lor  his  family,  who  have  been  so  good  to  me.”  Twenty 
thousand  francs  have  been  already  subscribed  fur  a  monument 
for  him,  and  his  house  will  be  purchased  and  retained  as  an  his¬ 
torical  relic. 

Mr.  Mapleson,  of  her  Majesty’s  Opera,  who,  like  all  man¬ 
agers,  is  pestered  to  death  by  aspirants  for  theatrical  honors, 
has  hit  u|ion  the  “  happy  thought  ”  of  allowing  unknown 
Marios,  Crisis,  Tamburinis,  Lablaches,  and  Allionis,  to  try 
their  powers  on  the  stage  of  Drury  Lane  Theatre  every  Tues¬ 
day  afternoon,  in  pre.sence  of  himself  and  his  maesiro  cJ  piano. 
This  ca])ital  movement  may  some  day  lead  to  the  discovery  of 
a  vocal  Koh-i-noor. 

One  of  the  hard-hitting  papers  of  Paris  relates  the  following : 

“  Monsieur  X - was  comfortably  sleeping  and  snoring  in  an 

orchestra  stall  at  the  theatre.  'I'he  occupant  of  the  adjoin¬ 
ing  seat,  losing  all  patience,  proceeded  to  awaken  him.  ‘  Since 

when,’  asked  X - ,  rubbing  his  eyes,  ‘  is  it  forbidden  to  sleep 

at  M - ’s  pieces  '>  ’  ‘  But  you  make  too  much  noise.’  ‘  I 

prevent  you,  perhaps,  from  hearing  the  play  1  ’  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  you  hinder  me  from  sleeping,  and  force  me  to  hear  it ; 
that  is  what  I  complain  of.’  ”  Pleasant  for  M - the  drama¬ 

tist  to  read  this ! 

In  the  Leiture  Hour  for  this  month  a  pathetic  account  is  given 
by  Sjr  John  Lubbock  of  the  last  hours  of  his  tame  wasp.  He 
says  "She”  —  a  compliment  to  the  sweet  nature  of  the  sex  — 
“  would  take  no  food,  though  she  still  moved  her  legs,  wings, 
and  abdomen,  'fhe  following  day  I  offered  her  food  for  the 
last  time,  but  both  head  and  thorax  were  dead  or  paralyzed ; 
she  could  but  wag  her  tail  —  a  last  token,  as  I  could  almost 
fancy,  of  gratitude  and  affection.  As  far  as  I  could  judge,  her 
death  was  quite  painless,  and  she  now  occupies  n  place  in  the 
British  Museum.’’ 

The  Opinione  says  that  Manzoni  has  left  behind  him  a  great 
number  of  manuscripts,  some  of  which  relate  to  his  already 
published  works.  Among  the  most  interesting  of  these  arc  the 
manuscripts  of  the  “  Cinque  Maggio,”  and  “  Inni  Sacri,”  which 
he  presented  to  his  son  Pietro  a  year  ago,  and  were  left  by  the 
latter  to  his  daughter  after  his  death.  His  notes  for  the  “  History 
of  the  French  Revolution,”  which  are  full  of  minute  details,  show 
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that  he  spared  no  trouble  to  collect  materials  when  he  had  any 
|i;reat  work  in  hand.  A  portion  only  of  this  history  has  been  | 
completed,  for  while  he  was  en::af.^d  upon  it  the  Italian  llevolu-  i 
tion  broke  out,  and  Manzoni  then  conceived  the  project  of  writing 
a  parallel  between  the  two  revolutions.  Uf  the  latter  work  the 
intniduction  only  is  complete.  Manzoni  was  very  particular 
about  his  style,  and  he  often  passed  whole  days  in  seeking  a 
word  or  form  of  expression  which  would  best  render  his  mean¬ 
ing.  His  collection  of  letters  is  very  abundant  and  interesting. 
He  corresponded  with  many  of  the  most  eminent  men  of  his 
time,  and  he  kept  copies  of  all  his  own  letters  to  which  he  at¬ 
tached  any  importance;  the  collection  thus  affords  much  valu¬ 
able  material  for  the  literary  and  political  history  of  the  last 
fifty  years. 

Even  those  who  are  op|>osed  to  the  abolition  of  capital  pun¬ 
ishment  are  ready  to  admit  that  the  system  is  open  to  abuses, 
and  certainly  the  Chinese  in  their  love  for  justice  apjiear  to  \ 
carry  out  the' extreme  sentence  of  the  law  with  almost  too  much 
severity.  The  Peking  Gazitie  contains  a  memorial  from  the 
Governor  of  Shantung  reporting  the  arrest  of  the  murderer 
of  I’rince  Seng-ko-lin-scn,  commander  of  the  Imperial  Chinese  | 
army  daring  the  campaign  of  1860.  The  prince’s  death  oc-  i 
ciirred  while  on  a  campaign  against  the  Nienfei  in  Shantung  in 
the  spring  of  186.1,  and  his  body  was  taken  to  Peking  with  great 
pomp  during  that  year.  It  was  at  first  reported  that  he  had 
been  killed  in  an  engagement ;  but  it  subsequently  was  ascer¬ 
tained  beyond  a  doubt  that  he  had  been  assassinated,  though  ^ 
why  or  by  whom  remained  a  mystery.  It  is  now  stated  that  a  ! 
man  named  Chang  Ling-yun  was  the  murderer ;  and  whether  i 
this  is  really  the  case  or  not  matters  very  little  now  even  to  : 
Chang  Ling-yun,  for  by  the  latest  accounts  his  captor  was  to  ; 
be  promoted,  and  the  miscreant  himself  was  to  lie  cut  in  pieces  I 
and  his  head  offered  at  Seng-ko  liti  sen’s  ancestral  hall,  in  order  j 
to  “  display  the  justice  of  the  laws  of  the  empire  and  rejoice  the 
hearts  of  the  people.” 

A  i.iTTLE  history  is  related,  and  said  to  have  Itecn  told  by 
Kitig  Victor  Emmanuel  himself.  The  Princess  Maria,  daugh¬ 
ter  uf  the  Empress  uf  Russia,  was  in  the  dress-circle  at  the 
Apollo  Theatre.  His  Maje.sty  had  not  been  forewarned  and 
was  in  his  box,  according  to  his  usual  custom,  in  the  must  com¬ 
plete  nitjUg^.  As  soon  as  he  saw  her  Im|a;rial  Highness,  he 
begged  the  prefect,  ('ommandant  (iadda,  to  lend  his  black  dress 
coat  and  white  cravat  for  a  few  minutes.  Of  course  the  request 
was  complied  with,  and  his  Majesty,  having  put  them  on  in 
one  of  the  saloons,  went  and  paid  his  respects  to  the  princess. 
This  story  is  nut  quite  so  good  as  one  told  by  the  lute  Em¬ 
peror  Napoleon.  He  met  Vivier,  the  horn-player,  at  Vichy, 
and  asked  him  to  dinner.  Vivier  excused  himself  —  he  was 
travelling,  and  had  no  dress  clothes.  “  We  are  nearly  of  the 
same  size,”  said  the  emperor.  “  Ask  my  valet,  Leon,  to  lend 
you  some  of  my  evening  elothes.”  After  dinner  the  emperor 
complimented  Vivier  on  the  excellent  fit,  adding,  ”  Mind  you 
restore  my  projtcrty.”  Vivien  replied  that  his  honest  inteti- 
tions  stop{)ed  with  the  restitution  of  the  clothes,  and  could  no 
farther  go.  He  could  not  bring  himself  to  restore  the  little  red 
ribimn  in  the  button-hole.  “  Keep  it,”  said  the  emperor,  and 
Vivier  was  gazetted  a  Knight  of  the  Ixtgion  of  Honor  next  i 
morning. 

It  appears  that  the  moa,  the  name  given  by  the  New  Zea¬ 
landers  to  the  large  wingless  birds  whose  bones  are  occasionally 
found  in  swamps,  forests,  and  other  out-of-the-way  places  in 
that  country,  is  not  yet  extinct,  as  has  been  generally  supposed. 

It  is  stated,  according  to  the  Silelboume  Argus,  that  a  very  large 
bird  —  much  InrMr  than  any  emu  — exists  in  the  back  portions 
of  a  run  in  the  VVaiu  district,  on  the  west  side  of  the  Waiu,  and 
adjoining  the  large  bush  which  stretches  to  the  west  coast  of 
New  Zealand.  Its  tracks  and  footsteps  have  been  rejicatediv 
seen,  and  on  a  recent  occasion  a  shepherd  started  the  bird  itself 
out  of  a  patch  of  manuka  scrub  with  his  sheep  dog.  The  bird 
ran  from  the  dug  until  it  reached  the  brow  of  a  terrace  above 
him,  and  some  thirty  or  forty  yards  off,  when  it  turned  on  the 
dug,  who  immediately  and  wisely  returned  as  fast  as  it  could  to 
the  shepherd’s  heel.  The  moa  stood  for  fully  ten  minutes  on 
the  brow  of  the  terrace,  bending  its  long  neck  up  and  down 
exactly  as  the  black  swan  does  when  disturbed.  It  is  described 
as  being  very  much  higher  than  any  emu  ever  seen  in  Australia, 
and  as  standing  very  much  more  erect  on  its  legs.  The  color 
of  its  feathers  is  a  sort  of  silvery  gray,  with  greenish  streaks 
through  it.  If  this  story  is  true,  it  destroys  the  notion  which 
has  hitherto  prevailed,  that  no  large  moas  have  been  seen  alive 
since  about  1650. 

Speakinq  of  Mrs.  Stowe’s  new  book,  the  London  Athenaum 
says :  *'  Mrs.  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe’s  ‘  Palmetto  Leaves  '  is  a 
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record  of  a  winter  spent  in  Florida.  Mrs.  Stowe  discusses  the 
value  to  invalids  of  the  country  as  a  winter  residence  ;  and  de- 
scrilics  the  general  state  of  the  country  as  it  is  since  the  concla. 
sion  of  the  war.  The  book  is  pleasant  and  lively,  full  of  pic. 
turesque  details  and  narratives  of  delightful  picnics,  scramble! 
among  the  woods,  and  sails  upon  the  river.  The  description! 
of  climate  and  scenery  are  graphic  and  vivid.  Of  course  the 
worth  of  till*  work  as  an  authority  upon  climate  is  the  concern 
of  the  American  rather  than  the  English  public,  who  are  not 
likely  to  go  to  try  what  the  Florida  swamps  can  do  for  them. 
Mrs.*  Stowe  inculcates  the  necessity  of  great  care  and  prudence 
in  dealing  with  this  locality,  which  seems  to  possess  fascinationi 
that  fairly  rouse  her  to  entluisiasin.  The  condition  of  the 
negroes  under  the  new  state  of  things  is  touched  upon  with 
good  sense,  and  with  a  geniality  which  makes  the  reader  almoit 
ns  hojK'ful  as  Mrs.  Stowe  herseif.  She  gives  the  judgment  of  i 
practical  farmer  accustomed  to  hire  laborers  in  the  North  and 
111  the  South.  As  a  result  of  five  years’  experiment  on  this  sub¬ 
ject  he  says  ‘  that  the  negro  laliorer,  rare/ullg  looked  after,  is  u 
good  as  any  that  can  be  hircil  in  the  North.’  She  also  remarks: 

‘  The  question  whether,  on  the  whole,  the  negroes  are  valuable 
memliers  of  society  and  increa.sing  the  material  wealth  of  the 
State,  is  best  answered  by  the  returns  of  the  Freedman’s  Saving 
and  Trust  Company,  an  institution  under  the  patronage  of 
Government.  The  report  of  this  company  for  the  year  1812 
shows  that  the  negroes  in  the  different  Southern  States  hare, 
during  this  year,  deposited  with  this  company  the  sum  of 
31,260,409  dollars.’  ” 

A  YOUNG  Mirza  of  the  Russian  Consulate  at  Tabreez,  in 
Persia,  seems  to  have  got  into  rather  an  awkward  scrape  since 
the  Shah’s  departure  for  Europe.  The  other  day  the  chief 
native  banker  of  Tabreez,  lladji  Hassan,  was  found  murdered 
in  his  house.  He  had  received  several  stabs  in  the  fare  and 
body,  and  as  plunder  did  not  apjiear  to  be  the  murderer’s  object, 
it  was  difficult  at  first  to  account  for  the  incident.  Circum¬ 
stances,  however,  led  to  suspicion  attaching  itself  to  Mirza  Ali 
Ashrafi'  Khan,  of  the  Russian  Consulate.  It  seems  that  lladji 
Hassan  had  lately  married  a  young  dancing  girl,  celebrated  for 
her  attractions  and  accomplishments ;  but  the  marriage  can 
scarcely  lie  said  to  have  proved  a  hiqipy  one,  for  it  appears  that 
both  before  and  after  tne  event  she  was  carrying  on  a  corre- 
sjiondence  with  the  Mirza,  who  urged  her  continually  to  divorce 
herself  from  her  husband  and  marry  him.  On  the  night  of  the 
murder  the  Alirza  hud  passed  the  evening  with  Hadji  Hassan, 
and,  it  is  stated,  introduced  into  the  house  some  of  his  retainers, 
whom  he  persuaded  to  assassinate  his  host.  Indeed,  one  of 
them  who  was  arrested  produced  the  Mirza’s  bond  promising 
him  1.50  tomans  in  the  event  of  his  effectually  putting  an  end  to 
Hadji  Hassan.  The  evidence,  according  to  the  Tabreez  corre¬ 
spondent  of  the  Levant  Herald,  is  overwhelming,  and  few  doubt 
his  guilt,  but  the  Russian  Consul-General  will  not  recognize  the 
right  of  the  native  authonties  to  examine  or  judge  him,  and 
during  the  discussion  the  too  susceptible  young  Mirza  managed 
to  cscafie  from  the  town.  The  populace,  especially  the  commer¬ 
cial  classes,  are  represented  as  being  violently  excited  by  the 
affair  —  not  so  much  apparently  on  account  of  the  loss  societ) 
has  sustained  by  the  death  of  Hadji  Hassan  as  on  account^ 
the  great  inconvenience  caused  to  local  commerce  by  the 
banker’s  departure  from  this  world,  as  nearly  all  the  traders  tt 
Tabreez,  lioth  foreign  and  native,  had  important  moneury 
transactions  with  him,  and  it  will  be  some  time  before  his 
accounts  can  be  satisfactorily  adjusted. 


Burnett’s  Cocoaine  is  the  rest  and  cheapest  Hair 
Dressing  in  the  world.  It  promotes  the  Growth  of  thi 
Hair,  and  is  entirely  free  from  all  irritating  matter.  The 
name  and  title  thereof  is  adopted  as  a  Trade-mark,  to 
secure  the  public  and  proprietors  against  im{K)sitioa  by 
the  introduction  of  spurious  articles.  All  unauthorized 
use  of  this  Trade-mark  will  be  promptly  prosecuted. 


Mr.  J.  H.  Johnston,  Great  Western  Gun  Works,  US 
Smithfield  Street,  Pittsburgh,  Penn.,  whose  advertisement 
has  been  published  in  this  paper  during  the  past  year,  is, 
we  have  reason  to  believe,  reliable  and  trustworthy  in  all 
his  dealings.  An  annoying  error  has  appeared  in  his 
advertisement  in  the  price  of  Double  Shot  Guns.  The 
minimum  price  of  these  goods  should  have  been  published 
at  S8,  instead  of  S3.  We  take  this  methoil  of  calling 
attention  to  the  mistake,  and  to  express  our  confidence 
in  the  firm. 


